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THE PROBLEM 
A FEW years ago the American liberal 
rts college was a happy institution. 
‘Academie quiet’’ is a fair description of 
the atmosphere in which it lived. Its cur- 
riculum was simple; its stated aim was 
Its student body was fairly homo- 
Many of its 


eraduates entered the business world and 


277] 
S ngle. 


geneous and not too large. 


others 
A large 


were accepted without question; 
entered the professional schools. 
proportion of its graduates, sometimes a 
majority of them, and many non-graduates, 
became teachers in the secondary schools, 
peacefully, without undue difficulties of 
certification and often without the formal- 
ity of any certification. In the high schools 
these young people developed curricula 
which reflected the work they had taken in 
the colleges, and set up the aim of prepar- 
ing as many as possible of their pupils to 
enter these same colleges. No one seemed 
to question the system and citizens some- 
times spoke proudly of the local high school 
is “‘our college.’’ 

Now all this is changed. No longer may 
the college offer a unified curriculum. No 
longer will the public schools accept for 
teachers whatever product the colleges have 
to offer. The public insists upon determin- 


ing the elements of the curricula of its 


secondary schools according to its own 


notions of the local needs. Professors of 
education have appeared in the faculties of 
the liberal arts colleges. Many of them 
have been critical of the college as to its 
aims, curricula and methods of teaching. 
The liberal arts professors have resented 
with much bitterness this enforced intrusion 
of these newcomers with ‘‘heretical’’ ideas. 
As the enrolment in the high schools has 
increased by rapid strides in recent years 
so has the demand for high school teachers 
increased and with it the number of pro- 
fessors of education. In the larger univer- 
sities a separate ‘‘college of education’’ has 
been the result, but in the greater number 
of smaller schools the maximum develop- 
ment has been the ‘‘department of educa- 
tion.’’ At the same time the public through 
its legislatures and state departments of 
education has been increasing constantly 
its demands on the colleges in the way of 
requirements for the obtaining of a state 
certificate or license. 

So rapid have been these changes, and so 
rapid has been the increased enrolment in 
the colleges due to the rapid growth of the 
high schools, that in a great many of the 


older-type liberal arts colleges great con- 
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fusion of both purpose and conduct has 
arisen. With this confusion, in many 
eases, there has been a corresponding in- 
crease in mutual criticism between the 
liberal arts and the education professors, 
not only in amount but in bitterness. The 
publie recently has been attracted by the 
confusion and has made quite a market for 
magazine articles that champion one or the 
other side of the controversy. While this 
current literature of ‘‘coruscating exple- 
tives and phosphorescent rhetoric’’ has 
served more to amuse the public than en- 
lighten it, within many college walls it has 
added to the confusion and created bitter- 
ness where it did not exist before. One 
much esteemed friend of the writer’s who 
is a dean of education, contemplating the 
situation, has suggested Pippa’s ‘‘All’s 
right with the world’’ should be para- 
phrased to ‘‘All’s riot with the college.’’ 
It is hardly as serious as that, yet, outside 
of the magazines. But it is conceivable 
that in some institutions it might become 
so, if the discussion attendant upon reor- 
ganization of curricula and the meeting of 
the vocational demands of all sorts made 
by the new elements that have come into 
the colleges with the rapid increase of en- 
rolment does not very soon become less 
emotional and more thoughtful. Some are 
so gloomy as to predict the ultimate disap- 
pearance of the liberal arts college from the 
field of American education, what with the 
demands of the professional schools from 
above, the crowding into its field of the 
junior college from below, the expansion of 
the two-year normal school into the teach- 
ers college with its four-year curriculum, 
and the college’s own confusion of purposes 


in the attempt to meet the new vocational 
demands of all sorts that are being made 
upon it. 

Thus this question of ‘‘right’’ or ‘‘riot’’ 
in the college is one of vast importance not 
only to the American liberal arts college 
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but to the public as well. The institution, 
without an exact parallel in any other im- 
portant country in the world, has meant 
much to the peculiar development of Amer- 
ican ideals and citizenship. We can not 
afford to let it go. There is still a very im- 
portant place in our educational scheme for 
those liberal and cultural subjects that are 
not only necessary for the happiness of the 
individual but, through their integrating 
value, for the perpetuation of democracy, 
both governmental and social. 

And so we have the problem, how may 
the present confusion of thought and emo- 
tional stress existing in many of the liberal 
arts colleges be allayed and a method of 
constructive readjustment set up in their 
place? The achievement of a mutual un- 
derstanding between the departments of 
education and the other departments in the 
faculties of those liberal arts colleges doing 
teacher training on a professional basis is 
only one phase of the larger problem; we 
shall confine the discussion to this one 
phase as being of sufficient magnitude and 
importanee for the limits of this article. 
We shall discuss, first, the causes of the 
mutual misunderstanding, second, some of 
the evil results that follow, and, third, sug- 
gest some possible remedies. 


CAUSES 

Merely to call attention to some of thes: 
will suffice to suggest remedies to the mind 
of the thoughtful reader. Others will need 
more careful examination. 

Both history and psychology indicate 
that the human mind does not receive new 
ideas readily when they appear to be incon- 
sistent or in conflict with long established 
notions. The ‘‘academie mind’’ has been 
no exception to this principle. We may 
cite the appearance of the early sophists in 
Athens, the commotion caused at Paris by 
Abelard with his new spirit of inquiry and 
his new and bold method of disputation, 
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the hostility or indifference of many of the 
iniversities towards the early humanists, 
and the centuries-long struggle of the natu- 
ral sciences in modern times for a place in 
the sun beside the older ‘‘liberal’’ arts. 
All of 
varded upon their appearance as attempted 


ntrusions into the sacred precincts of the 


these ‘‘new’’ movements were re- 


hallowed ancient culture. In all of them 
were said to lie a base utilitarianism and a 
Jeal- 
often arose as the result of the popu- 
the 
Academie halls echoed with gloomy predic- 


arlatan appeal to the multitude. 


ir acceptance of newer movements. 
tions of the disappearance of culture, the 
morality, and 
even the decay of civilization. 


downfall of religion and 
As history 
repeats itself, may we hope the present 
chapter ends as happily as have the pre- 
vious ones, that mutual respect and com- 
take the 


jealousy, mutual contempt and open hos- 


prehension place of criticism, 


On the other hand, ‘‘new’’ movements 


have been characterized by a _ certain 
the part of 
their leaders for the reform of the world, 
resulting too often in a thoughtless chal- 
lenge to all that was good in the old order, 
unseemly personal ambitions, the exploita- 
tion of students, a certain aloofness and un- 
warranted assumption of the superiority of 
whatever **modern.’’ 
There has always been at the outset a lack 


‘‘youthful’’ enthusiasm on 


was ‘‘new’’ and 
of acquaintance and personal association on 
the part of the leaders of both sides. Re- 
adjustment and peaceful adaptation have 
come only as personal contacts were estab- 
lished, and comprehension has arisen only 
from a thoughtful study of each side to the 
controversy by the other. 

But there are some features of the pres- 
ent conflict that have their foundation in 
the peculiar causes of it. In the first place, 
the vocational preparation of high school 
teachers has been forced upon the liberal 
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arts colleges largely by legislation. The 
alternatives have been, either train teach- 
ers as the state as employer desires or close 
the college doors to a vast number of appli- 
eants for admission. Force is always a 
source of anger, and particularly in Amer- 
ica. The sensing of this outside pressure 
which has seemed to the colleges like inter- 
ference has added much to the heat of aca- 
demic opposition. 

Moreover, there have been much uncer 
tainty and shifting of the requirements by 
legislatures and state departments of edu- 
Much of this had 


in the fact that educational theory in the 


cation. has its origin 
field of teacher training is still in a state of 
uncertainty as to its curricula and meth 
ods, although its purposes have become 
quite clear. There is much contention hb 
the the 
**nractice’’ schools and the teachers of edu- 
and the 


result has been the constant adding, drop- 


tween teachers of training or 


cational theory for ‘‘more time,’ 


ping or making elective of various subjects. 
To this has been added the continual in- 
ereasing of the amount and adequacy of 
student teaching in the ‘‘practice’’ school, 
a source of much confusion to the schedule 
of the college proper. These difficulties are 
increased for the larger liberal arts colleges 
which draw students from a number of dif- 
ferent states. The variability among the 
real 
problem for the departments of education 


states in requirements constitutes a 


and the general administrative officers of 
such colleges that are trying hard to meet 
the demands of these out-of-state students 
who desire to prepare to ‘‘teach at home.’’ 

There is an apparent incompatibility be 
tween liberal and 
An able college president stated recent}; 


vocational education 
that these two ideas could not exist in th 
same institution. Yet the fact is, they do 
so exist, and must exist together in the edu- 
eation of the individual. A 
vocational education without an adequaté 


even same 
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accompanying cultural development re- 
sults in machine-like attitudes in the con- 
duct of the vocation in later life; whereas 
an extended cultural education in advance 
of and separated from any preparation for 
a vocation is an economic impossibility for 
a large proportion of those enrolled in the 
modern college, and especially those who 
expect to enter public school teaching. 

Some of the trouble has arisen from the 
peculiar nature of the work of the protes- 
sors of education. In the first place, they 
are held responsible by the requirements 
of their work for the discussion of the 
aims of education. This leads to an in- 
quiry: on the part of the students into the 
validity of many elements of the college 
curriculum. Unwisely, too often, the pro- 
fessors of education have indulged need- 
lessly and sometimes discourteously in this 
discussion of the aims of certain liberal arts 
departments in their own colleges. 

The same thing is true in the discussion 
of methods of teaching that must take place 
in education classes. But one point here 
is too often overlooked by students and in- 
structors alike in these discussions, and 
that is the fact that there are often differ- 
ences in the adequacy and desirability of 
eertain methods in high schools and ecol- 
leges. That is, high school ‘‘method’’ and 
college ‘‘method’’ have many differences 
on both psychological and administrative 
grounds. The constant discussion in edu- 
cation class of methods of teaching and 
learning reaches the ears of liberal arts 
professors, and sometimes enters into their 
discussions in faculty meetings. To them 
it seems like a jargon of words and the 
false idea arises that method is being sub- 
stituted for subject matter. This erroneous 
impression is sometimes increased by the 
thoughtless over-statements of members of 
the department of education. The very 
natural result has been that men who have 
at heart the accomplishment of the aims of 
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liberal education have looked upon the 
whole scheme of professional education of 
teachers as an attack upon standards of 
scholarship. The impression is heightened 
by the fact that the requirements of teacher 
training foree many students to omit 
taking desired elective courses in favorite 
fields or with favorite and able professors 
in the major or other subjects. How false 
this idea is, and how inconsistent it is with 
the aims of teacher training, will be 
pointed out later. 

In some of the larger liberal arts colleges 
that have been overwhelmed by a very 
rapid and recent increase in the enrolment 
of persons with average economic status 
and with the idea of education for some 
sort of utilitarian and vocational value as 
the uppermost aim back of the attempt to 
obtain higher education, there is sad need 
of a vocational guidance program that shall 
impartially and early in the student’s col- 
lege career begin a study of needs, atti- 
tudes and capacities. Much confusion 
arises from the coming of students in the 
final year of college work to a realization 
of a desire to prepare for high school teach- 
ing. The confusion is just as great in the 
departments of education as in the subject 
matter departments; in each group all sorts 
of readjustments must be made. In those 
colleges where systematic vocational and 
educational guidance is begun with the 
freshmen or even with the applicants for 
college entrance, this source of confusion 
and misunderstanding between ‘‘educa- 
tion’’ and liberal arts is disappearing. 

The type of training the average holder 
of the Ph. D. degree in a liberal arts field 
has received is no doubt a factor of much 
importance in creating a dislike for discus- 
sions of methods of teaching. When we 
invent another degree of equal rank with 
the Ph. D., to be based on preparation for 
teaching rather than the present elaborate 
preparation for research, but founded upon 
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same high requirements of general 
arship as the Ph. D., and maintain a 
rate staff of research workers who need 
little or no teaching, we shall have made 
.@ strides toward a better understanding 
instructors of 


part of liberal arts 


the ‘‘eduecationist’s’’ discussion of 


ethods’”’ 


re are not a great many liberal arts men 


is about. This is not to say 


» are excellent teachers and masters of 


finest methods of teaching on the col- 
But too often there 


eve level. has been 


consequence in their graduate 


thing of 
reparation to make them such students 
methods. ac- 


tired their skill by the application of 


1 masters of 


They have 


r native keen mental ‘‘alertness’’ to 

ining, often unconsciously, by observa- 
tion, by trial and error, by imitation, and 
sometimes by conscious experimentation, 
the fine art of teaching; it is such teachers 
hat give rise to the idea that superior 
not made.’’ On the 


be no denial that 


eachers are ‘‘born, 


hand, there ean 


many teachers in the colleges hold in con- 


‘ther 


tempt the idea of the existence of such en- 
ties as economy of teaching, and economy 

’ learning, and place the whole responsi- 
bility upon the student for the assimilation 

’ whatever is offered, however it may be 

fered. 

There is still one more specific cause of 
the ill feeling that exists that must be men- 
tioned. The majority of teachers of ‘‘edu- 

ition’’ have, previous to their graduate 
study and entrance into college teaching, 
been teachers for several years in the pub- 
li The liberal arts profes- 
sors assume that these people have attained 
no more than the low level of scholarship 
hat is supposed to be the possession of the 
No 
one seems to have any idea that such a per- 


high schools. 


average public high school teacher. 


son could be in any measure a specialist in 
field. On the other 
and, the professor of education too often 


any subject-matter 
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assumes just as erroneously that 
arts professors are ‘‘impractical’’ 
without teaching skill of 


anv sort, ai 


outside academic 


no ¢ xperience 


person! 


This mutual low rating of the 


° 3 99 4: 
siae unquest1o0n 


he ‘‘other 

souree of much 

fusion. 

R 
But why be so concerned with the situ 

ation? A perpetual Armageddon of argu- 

might be a 
No one ean suffer 


and criticism 


ment healthy 


thing for the faculty. 


much. In most states the legislative re- 


training are en- 
liberal 
the 


without a re- 


for teacher 


quirements 
forced so rigidly that the average 
arts college can not disgorge itself of 
department of education 


loss of enrolment and 


disastrous 
On the other hand. 


sultant 
tuition. the liberal arts 


yrofessors are in such overwhelming ma- 
] 


that no 
with the courses, methods 


jority one ean seriously interfere 
and equipment 
they deem desirable or necessary. 

But the college does not exist for the pro- 
fessors or the trustees, although we some- 
times forget the fact. The students con- 


stitute the real ‘‘center,’’ and it is upon 
them the damage that may result from con- 
fusion and bitterness falls. Angry or mis- 
guided liberal arts professors advise stu- 
dents 
hold these courses up to ridicule and insist 
the the 


qualifications of its employees and can not 


against taking education courses, 


state has no right to determine 


enforce its demands. Consequently, stu- 
dents who intend to teach put off the plan- 
ning of courses in education until too late 
to meet the requirements, or take the edu- 
cation courses in a state of mental rebellion 
or cynicism that militates against the hap- 
piness of the student and his maximum effi- 
ciency in the education classes. Other stu- 
dents are given bad advice sometimes by 


education professors, and evolve an atti- 
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tude of disregard for some or all of the 
work in liberal arts, are satisfied with a 
low level of scholastic attainment and often 
fail in actual teaching as the result. 

The quarrel has put the liberal arts col- 
lege in a false light in some communities. 
It is made to appear still to rest its claim 
to recognition as a vital educational force 
on the disearded doctrine of formal disci- 
pline. It sometimes is supposed to be en- 
tirely opposed to the acceptance of any 
responsibility for any sort of vocational 
training on its part: when this notion takes 
hold of the public supporting a college, 
there is a quiet turning away from it of 
many of its students who seek the special- 
ized training offered to undergraduates by 
the state universities, and a quiet with- 
drawal of much of its financial support. It 
is unlikely that many liberal arts colleges 
in the country take this extreme stand. 
Those institutions that accept a certain 
amount of vocational and pre-vocational 
education as a part of their legitimate 
function would do well to adjust their in- 
ternal differences or at least keep much of 
the diseussion attendant upon readjust- 
ment from the public press until the read- 
justment has been completed. 


REMEDIES 

Many of the means of readjustment and 
of the cures for the state of mind back of 
the confusion have already been suggested 
in connection with the discussion of spe- 
cifie causes above. It yet remains to ex- 
amine one or two of the proposed and other 
possible remedies. One suggestion fre- 
quently made is the administrative action 
of placing all the courses in education in 
a fifth and graduate year, to be taken 
after the completion of the four-year A.B. 
course. There are two very cogent objec- 
tions to this procedure. First, the present 
economic status of those who most com- 
monly seek to become teachers is a serious 
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bar. Nor does the present wage scale for 
public school teachers warrant such a 
course. It is quite conceivable that the 
rapidly increasing per capita wealth of the 
country may, through a wider distribution 
of wealth, negate this objection in the 
course of time. But a second objection 
lies in the very nature of teacher training. 
Preparation for teaching consists to a very 
large degree in the acquisition of the 
subject-matter courses taught by the liberal 
arts departments. Every subject in the 
curriculum, practically, lends itself in some 
degree to this end. Moreover, students 
of the theory of teacher training are a unit 
in insistence upon making this acquisition 
of subject-matter scholarship as nearly 
simultaneous with the study of psychology 
and method as practicable. The teachers 
colleges and normal schools combine the 
teaching of subject matter and method in a 
given study in the same course in order to 
keep the association of the two as close as 
possible in the mind of the student. In 
this respect teacher training differs in 
method from that of the other professions 
to quite a large extent. 

So this suggestion of getting ‘‘educa- 
tion’’ out of the way of the liberal arts col- 
lege by kicking it up into the graduate 
school is not consistent with the require- 
ments of teacher training of persons 
making their initial preparation for 
teaching. 

On the psychological and personal side, 
there must arise a different attitude on the 
part of both sides to the controversy. The 
professors of education, being the pro- 
ponents of a new aim to be added to the 
old one of the liberal arts college, bear the 
obligation for initiating efforts to bring 
about a better understanding. Let them 
practice restraint in criticism, the fullest 
courtesy in all their dealings with the 
aspects of the controversy, and be patient 
to explain the purposes of their work. 


‘ 
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[hey should make it so clear it can never 
be forgotten again by the liberal arts pro- 
fessors that those engaged in the prepara- 
tion of teachers fully recognize the funda- 
mental importance of adequate scholarship 
is an absolutely necessary basis of teacher 
training, and that the acquisition of this 
scholarship is one of the fundamental ele- 
ments in the process. This can be exem- 
plified abundantly by pointing out the fact 
that the directors of student teaching and 
the state departments of education insist 
that no student be permitted to begin so- 
ealled ‘‘practice teaching’’ until an ade- 
quate subject-matter foundation has been 
id in the major field in which the student 
; to obtain his ‘‘practice.’’ Furthermore, 
n most states, the state department of edu- 
cation insists that the teacher in the field 
teach only in those branches in which he 
has had a subject-matter major or minor 
while in college, so far as is practicable. 
On the other hand, may it be hoped the 
liberal arts professor will meet the pro- 
fessor of education half way in an attempt 


to explain dispassionately the aims and 


‘ontent of his own work, and will seek 
further to understand the real meaning of 
the newer department of education. 

While each professor on the 
faculty must bear his individual share of 
responsibility for the improvement of con- 
ditions, the eollege administration and the 
heads of departments should lead the way. 
If ‘‘riot’’ is not to prevail over ‘‘right,’’ 
every effort should be made to bring about 
friendly diseussion of and thoughtful re- 


college 
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search into the problems presented by the 
controversy in question. Group discussion 
should take the place of the private criti- 
cism and even bitter recrimination that too 
often now exist. Personal association be- 
tween the leaders of the opposite sides not 
only should be encouraged but provided 
for in every way possible. Much misun- 
derstanding results from lack of personal 
acquaintaneeship. 

Bitter 
have no place in the discussion of such an 


feeling and emotional outburst 


important matter as the readjustment of 
the liberal arts college to the new requir 
ments of teacher training. Both sides will 


gain much by approaching these discus- 


sions in a spirit of gentility and good 
breeding and mutual respect and considera- 
tion. Then, in the words of Professor L. 
B. Richardson, ‘‘ The anxious fears of those 
who are continually on guard lest some- 
thing with the 
should slip into the eurriculum of the 
liberal college, hardly would be justified 
either in theory or in fact. With the pur- 


pose of the institution as a guide, keeping 


taint of voeationalism 


firmly to its spirit, that college which has 
Sane common sense can 
hardly go The result 
neither a mass of cultural material with no 
direct application to the future work of 
the individual, nor the aggregate of spe- 


illumination 


the advantage of 


astray. will be 


cial information with no 


from the great world of thought outside, 
but a judicious combination of the two, 
by continual contact with 


each vivified 


the other.’’ 


WHAT EDUCATION IS RURAL? 


By Professor THEODORE H. EATON 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


I 
To diseuss rural education intelligibly one 
must postulate rural and education. 
(1) Among the factors governing life in 
Ameriea (a) some obtain everywhere. These 


are the common or generic elements of a demo 
cratic civilization—folkways, mores, ethos, insti 
tutions, technical products and natural phe 
(b) Under conditions of centralized 


industry and density of population such become 


nomena. 
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in the margins modified and supplemented to 
constitute a differential mode of living, which 
we call urban. (c) Similarly, under conditions 
of decentralized industry and sparsity of popu- 
lation a differential mode arises, which we ¢all 
rural. Under these conditions is developed a 
rural environment of eustoms, ethical conduct. 
group spirit, group organs, technical utilities 
and incidence of “the open,” distinguishable 
from the generie elements of civilization found 
everywhere, and contrasting with those peculiar 
to the urban mode of life. This is rus. Rural 
people are those whose differential traits are 
products of reaction to the stimuli of rus. 

(2) Edueation is (a) a process of learning 
directed to ends of desired traits in the indi- 
vidual (i.e., of attitude, of knowledge, of con- 
duct). This process is (b) a means to perpetu- 
ation and reconstruction of social organization 
in accord with an ideal (¢.g., “achieved democ- 
racy”). It is a vehicle of social integrity and 
social progress. 


II 

There are three “schools of thought,” each 
tending to determine the category of rural edu- 
eation by a different criterion. The first holds 
that rural education is “education for rural 
life.’ Aim or objective is the eriterion of 
classification—as in the ease of “professional 
education.” The second holds that the use of 
stimuli of the rural environment, or deriving 
from it, gives us rural education. The criterion 
is the “medium of instruction”—as in the ease 
of “classical education.” The third holds that 
rural edueation is the education of rural people. 
The criterion is the learner or pupil—as in the 
ease of “immigrant education.” 

(1) If edueation is a directed process of 
learning, there is no education unless there is 
design; and there can be no design except in 
reference to an end. Design, then, is the essence 
of education, as distinguished from accidental or 
incidental learning, and design derives from the 
object to be accomplished. Hence it is logical 
that such education as is set up in terms of ends 
contributive to rural life should be called rural 
education. But the view does not imply that 
the rural school should prepare children for 
careers as “rural citizens.” 
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The eriterion admits to rural education cer- 
tain areas of education that commonly, by the 
eriterion of objectives, are assigned to other 
fields. For example, rural leaders have sug- 
gested that rural life should profit more from 
the education of city people in respect to certain 
features of rural economy than it profits from 
the preparation of prospective farmers in high 
schools. Thus, a knowledge on the part of 
urban voters of the unequal incidence of the 
general property tax upon the wealth of the 
rural population might make for improvement 
of the system of taxation in rural areas. That 
might well result in the solution of a significant 
and characteristic difficulty in rural living. But 
there are those who hold that teaching to such 
ends belongs to civie education and not to rura!| 
education. Perhaps the conflict may be in some 
measure avoided by placing the rural objective 
proper in a design of objectives set up to 
further an aim of general reference to rural 
life. On that basis the case mentioned, because 
the objective is not referable to rural life as 
such, is not a ease of rural education. But the 
criterion of “rural objectives” still leaves a large 
marginal area of education in doubt. 

(2) The criterion of “medium of instruction” 
has had some influence, too, in the matter of 
rural education. The argument runs _ thus: 
“The subject-matter which the teacher presents 
to the pupils” is the subject-matter which the 
pupils learn; it is their education. Henee, if 
the “subject-matter” is rural, the education is 
rural education, no matter who the pupils may 
be, or what the uses to which the education is 
designed. Granted that the objective in educa- 
tion is the source of the design which character- 
izes the process; yet the design is in the selection 
and organization of stimuli to learning; and 
those stimuli are the “medium of instruction.” 
The medium, then, is the essence of the educa- 
tive process. If it is rural, the process is rural 
education. 

A student of educational theory may, by 
eareful consideration of the nature of subject- 
matter, pick flaws in the argument; but still 
find a trace of pertinence in it. One may point 
out that the same stimuli may enter into differ- 
ent designs of education; yet not deny that 
there are elements of truth in the contention. 
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second criterion for determining what 
jueation is rural is not, then, meaningless. 
3) An inquirer gathers overwhelmingly the 
upression that the foregoing views are of little 
ment to the professional group of educators. 
is the education of 


them rural education 


the people of rus. The criterion is the rurality 
the pupil. There are, of course, minor limits 
its application. For example, if one son of 
prosperous farmer goes to a “centralized rural 
“masters the number com- 
flash-card that is 


gut if another son is sent to 


hool,” and there 


nations” under a system, 
iral education. 
yoard with his aunt in the city and masters the 
same combinations under the same system in a 

y school, that is another story. 

Now a “rural school” is a public school main- 
tained in a political subdivision of less than 
twenty-five hundred population. Such schools, 
whether of one room, one teacher, two grades 
and four pupils, or of twenty rooms, twenty 
teachers, twelve grades and four hundred pupils, 
do edueate in the main rural children, and do 
furnish the most extensive and accessible facili- 
ties for education among the people of rus. 
Hence, by virtue of the last criterion, they 
become the dominant, if not the exclusive, agen- 


es for rural education. 


IIT 
rruth is not always achieved by compromise. 
Yet throwing the light from three points at 
nee upon the dim field of rural education may 
that light 
education should 


enable clearer definition. In any 


process or rural 


agency of 
reveal (1) a design in accord with a “rural 
jective” that points to the accomplishment of 

arger alm in improvement of rural life; (2) a 
rural “medium of instruction” as essential in 
the design; (3) pupils who have rural traits. 
The objective from which the design derives is 
mditioned by the qualifications of the pupil 

d by resources in stimuli to directed learning. 
Hence the design itself is a resultant of the com- 
position of three factors rather than a deriva- 
With this in mind it 
ay be worth while to examine briefly the claims 


tive of one exclusively. 


several agencies. 

The rural elementary school: Its major aim 
s that of all elementary schools in a democracy. 
(he essential objectives contributive to that aim 
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The media of instruction in 
But tl 


rural el 


are not rural. 


main are not and need not be rural. 


pupils are rural. Nevertheless, the 


mentary school has certain “rural objectives.” 


These derive, not from the prospective “rura 


citizen,” but from the life of the bov and 


now, to day, this month, this year, as members 


. »- |] ] 
of a rural family, 


a rural neig! 
community—as dwellers in “the open.” The 
into the 


objectives may fit pattern of education 


“for citizenship in a democracy,” or they 
not; but they do fall into the pattern of “edu 
eation for life”’—which is now, as well as to 


come. Each ot them ealls tor a design appro 
priate to its accomplishment, and in that desig: 
find a significant place. 
} 


“rural materials” will 
The rural elementary school is, then, responsible 
for some rural education. 

The rural high school: The 


the elementary 


major alm 1s, as 


with school, not rural. But 


selection and differentiation have proceeded 
further than in the elementary school, so that 
functions of preparation for differing modes of 
adult life appear. This is evidenced particu- 
larly by courses in agriculture—and occasional 
attempts at country life curricula—and to a less 


extent in courses in homemaking. In such 
cases there is a design of objectives referable 
to an ideal of rus, and most of those objectives 
Each of 


ealls for an appropriate design of directed 


are distinctly rural. them, in turn, 


learning in which the stimulating media are 


largely rural. Again, in the high school, objec 


tives that are rural grow out of the present 


rural living of pupils. Since social participa 


tion of clearly rural character is likely to be 


greater among those of high-school age than 


among younger children, such objectives make 
greater demands upon the high school] than upon 
the elementary school. Hence the implications 


for use of the “rural medium” are direct and 


extensive. Finally, the pupils of the rural high 
school are in general rural. Thus, according to 


our composite criterion, the rural high school is 


more fully an agency of rural education than 
the elementary school. But its chief function 
is neither in theory, nor by long odds in pr 


tice, rural education. 
77 


ane . . = 
The agricultural college 18 not clearly 


able in terms of aim. It is, however, as a <« 
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lege, an institution of education for those of 
superior learning capacity. In certain par- 
ticulars of function it points to preparation of 
“leaders” in the reconstruction and improvement 
of rus. These leaders may be exemplars of 
rural modes of living—as “high level” farmers 
and rural citizens; th_y may be agents dwelling 
in rure, and contributing to its welfare through 
service or teaching—such as managers of “co- 
operatives,” county agricultural agents, county 
home demonstration agents; or they may be 
agents of rural improvement not necessarily 
dwelling in rure, but contributing indirectly 
through research, publication, ete.—such as spe 
cialists in cattle feeding, specialists in market- 
ing, specialists in home economics, editors of the 
rural press. It is, as a college, perhaps, char- 
acteristically a professional school for those who 
look to lives of service contributive to rural 
welfare. As such its main objectives fall into 
the category of rural, and in the designs appro 
priate to their attainment the use of rural 
“materials” is largely involved. As such, too, 
it deals preponderantly with rural pupils. 
Whether or not the agricultural college deserves 
to be ealled an institution for rural education, 
it has far more of the characteristics of such 
than either the rural elementary school or the 
rural high school. 

Most characteristically rural, perhaps, of all 
existent educational agencies is the “cooperative 
extension work” of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, with its county agricultural agents, 
its county home demonstration agents, its county 
club leaders. Not all the work is education— 
some of it is service to rural people, not a little 
is entertainment of rural people. Dominantly, 
however, its design is in accord with construc- 
tive development of rural life according to an 
ideal of rus; secondarily, its design is toward 
alleviation of present difficulties in rural life. 
Its objectives are in large part rural, and the 
components of particular designs to their accom- 
plishment (e.g., in “extension projects and 
sub-projects”) largely rural “media of instruc- 
tion.” The clientele is, of course, predomi- 
nantly rural. 


, 


IV 
The argument points to the general conclusion 
that rural education, as such, is not coextensive 
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with “the problem of the rural schools.’ The 
conclusion is in no way derogatory to the impor 
tance of “the problem of the rural school.” 
Under a policy of “equalization of educationa! 
opportunity,” that problem is second to none in 
significance. It is implied, however, that rura! 
education tends to be lost from sight when it is 
confused with the rural school. A survey of 
publications and “programs” under the heading, 
“Rural Education,” will confirm the implication 
in fact. 

The argument points further to many rela 
tively specific corollaries—some negative, some 
positive; some of academic interest only, some 
of practical interest. Such may be suggested 
by the following list: 


, 


(1) Teaching: 


(a) Teaching pupils in rural elementary 
schools to spell the words of the Ayres’ 
list is not rural education. 

(b) Teaching pupils in rural schools to avoid 
contamination of wells and springs is 
rural education. 


(2) Supervision: 

(a) Supervising the teaching of handwriting 
in rural elementary schools is not rural 
education. 

(b) Supervising the teaching of ‘‘home gar 
den work’’ in rural schools is rural 
education. 


(3) Administration: 

(a) In a county of which the largest center 
is a village of one thousand, the count) 
superintendent of schools is not char 
acteristically an administrator of rural 
education. 

,o) In that county the ‘‘4-H elub leader,’’ 
who organizes and directs the work of 
local leaders of boys’ and girls’ ‘‘4-H 
clubs,’’ is an administrator of rural 
education. 


(4) Qualifications of ‘‘educators’’: 


(a) To be qualified to teach, supervise, ad 
minister rural schools is not the same 
as to be qualified in rural education. 

(b) To be qualified in rural education is not 
the same as to be qualified for teaching, 
supervision or administration of rural 
schools. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PROVISION FOR EDUCATION IN SEV- 
ERAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
RecENT appropriations for education made 
from national funds by the several central gov- 
as shown in the budgets proposed, 
ated and actual, were, after 1919, in com- 
rison with other years, on a fairly high level, 
th in absolute amounts and in their relation 
the total expenditures for all governmental 
this was re- 


Doses. 


In Europe especially 


According to a bulletin issued by the U. S. 


Bureau of Education, those countries that put 
their finances on a sound basis after the war, 
lanced their budgets and stabilized their cur- 
encies or brought them again to par, were 
forced either by their own governments or by 
itside agencies to pursue policies of the strict- 
est economy. In some countries the different 
departments of government were conducted on 
strict monthly allowances. The newly formed 
states were, of course, faced with the necessity of 
establishing an entire financial system. Even in 
these circumstances, education and other human 
welfare activities were supported generously. 
In England and Wales the board of educa- 
tion estimated for the year 1925-26 an expendi- 
ture of £58,250,000 on elementary education and 
£12,000,000 on higher education. 
In Belgium the Ministry of Science and Arts 
reports that the communes, provinces and na- 
mal government expended for primary educa- 
in 1925, 24,439,100 franes. 
ven to schools of secondary education in 1925 
re 39,498,708 franes. 


The subsidies 


The older countries of Europe are generally 
setting apart the greatest sums for debt service 
d national defense, and education comes third 
the list. Netherlands the 
rgest single item in the budget is for educa- 


However, in the 
tion; in Norway it is second, after debt service; 

In France, 
education is 


Sweden, second after defense. 


Italy, Denmark and Hungary, 
hird; in Bulgaria, it is fourth. 
The newly created national entities of Europe 
re having to spend freely for developmental 
work, such as building roads and railroads, and 
means of communication. 


establishing rapid 


Education in these countries usually holds 
fourth place in the budget. 

In the far-eastern countries large budget de 
ficits seldom occur, as the governments are con- 
servative in their estimates. In Japan, in 1924, 
the allocation for education was 73,591,000 yen, 
or 14 per cent. of the total expended. 

The budget for Siam, in 1924-25, carried an 
appropriation for education of 1,390,319 tical 
(the rate of exchange for a tical is about thirty- 
seven cents). 

The Federated Malay States, in 1924, ex 
pended £210,155 for education; during the same 
period the Commonwealth of Australia through 
its separate states appropriated £9,082,858. 

The South American republics, while under 
the necessity of making large expenditures to 
develop their natural resources, materially in- 
creased the annual appropriations for edu 
eation. 

In 1926, 


paper 


135,321,710 
Bolivia, $511,505 
Chile, 140,663,638 paper pesos; Co- 


3.530.896 


budgeted 
for education; 


Argentina 
pesos 
Bolivianos; 
Eeuador, 6,708,062 
44,336,948 


libras; 


lombia, Pesos ; 


sucres; Paraguay, 


1,559,432 


pesos; Venezuela, 5,397,478 bolivars. 


paper pesos ; 


Peru, Uruguay, 6,525,000 


COUNTY LIBRARIES AND EDUCATION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 

THE report for the year 1927-28 of the Car 

negie United Kingdom Trust on County Libra 

Ireland states, 

that the chief 

event of the year was the official recognition of 


ries in Great Britain and 


according to the London Times 
libraries as a section of 
This is 


advance which gives the service its due status. 


county the Library 


Association. described as a definite 

By the end of last July fifty-two county 
librarians had joined the Library Association 
twenty-three counties institutional 


and were 


members. The service has developed with re 
markable rapidity and is now an important 
factor in the social and educational development 
of the less populous areas. More than twelve 
million people are now provided with books 
through fifteen thousand local centers, and the 


trustees’ local grants amount to about £400,000. 
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to the extension of the 
the 


Reference is made 
Scottish 


staffs of lighthouses. 


seaboard counties to 


A grant of £5 per light- 


service by 


house was made by the trust towards the cost 
of the additional books required, and the North- 
ern Lighthouse Board makes an annual grant ot 
10s. per light in return for the special service. 
As many lighthouses are remote even from vil 
lages the provision is particularly desirable, and 
information received shows that it is greatly 
appreciated. Sixty-four of the eighty lights in 
Seotland are being served. The remainder are 
either within easy reach of an ordinary shore 
library or are in Argyll, which as yet possesses 
no county England and Wales 
lightships and rock lighthouses are served by 
the British Sailors’ Society working in conjune- 
Shore lights in these 


library. In 


tion with Trinity House. 
two countries receive, in some cases, special col- 
lections from the appropriate county library, 
but there is as yet no definite arrangement be- 
tween the lighthouse authority and the county 
such as exists in Scotland. 

In a chapter on education the report remarks: 


It is probably fair to say that at no time in the 
history of the public library has organized educa- 
tion received so much deliberate and direct service 
from the public library as it is receiving to-day. 
It is equally fair to say that the county library is 
as active, if not as a whole more active, in this 
matter as the borough library—a fact which is 
natural, and less 
populous areas are more dependent on the library, 
and because the county library is a function (ex- 
cept in Ireland) of the education authority. More- 
over, in certain respects the county library is essen- 
tially more elastic in its methods, in that success 
depends upon its sending out for periods of months 
the largest possible consignments to the places 


since students schools in the 


where they are wanted; the borough librarian of 
necessity, and perhaps even more by tradition, 
keeps a much tighter grip on the books, and there- 
fore deals with individuals (not groups) on the 
basis of the fortnight lending period (which is of 
little use to a school or a class). 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 


Tue following statement was presented to 
President Coolidge recently by a deputation 
headed by Mr. Charles J. Rhoads, of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, president of the Indian 
Rights Association. 
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As members of the Indian Rights Association 
we are here, first, to express our appreciation of 
the progress your administration has made in th 
improvement of the Indian Service. 

The survey of the service by the Institute for 
Government which done at 


Research, was 


request of your Secretary of the Interior, Dr, 
Work, is, we all feel, the most complete, comp: 
hensive and sane review of the Indian Administ: 
tion and its needs that has ever been made, 

we congratulate you on this most sincerely. 

The institute’s report stresses the necessity f 
an immediate increase of appropriation to com! 
to save life, to 
standard of the service personnel and to great); 
improve all facilities which are now notoriously 
bad. 

It shows that the personnel of the service is 


the spread of disease, raise thi 


sadly insufficient as respects numbers, and, with ve! 
certain marked exceptions, lamentably inefficient, 
if it is to be judged by standards maintained in 
other departments of the government. The turn 
over is as high as 67 per cent. a year—among the 
trained nurses employed by the government, we 
understand it is as high as 140 per cent. a year. : 
These conditions are for the most part due to the , 
insufficient salaries paid by the government and t 
bad living conditions on the reservations. as 
Hospitals are without medical facilities, schools 


are overcrowded and unsanitary. The government of 


has been attempting to feed children at a cost of eve] 
eleven cents a day, and this in institutions wher pre} 
the dietary has not been properly supplemented em 


adults have not 
the hospitals, and 


Children and 
for in 


by farm produce. 
been properly cared 


trachoma and tuberculosis are exacting a terri! ~— 
toll in blindness and death—a toll that would | an 
lessened if an adequate health service were mai! mia 
tained. In 

to th 


These are only a few of the facts disclosed 
the Meriam report. It calls for a large increas 
in congressional appropriations—an emergency aj] [ | 
propriation of at least $1,000,000 to increase th: 


quantity and improve the quality of the food avail 

able for children in the boarding schools, and an cost, 

immediate appropriation of $5,000,000 more for most 

the general improvement of the service. self ¢ 
These recommendations call for immediate activ each 


on the part of Congress, and it is the opinion of posed 
the institute that the present budget of the Indian 


bureau should be doubled if the service is to | The 
put upon a satisfactory basis. partn 

We feel that this is a national emergency the wi 
that it is worthy of your personal attention. W: The 
ask that you urge upon Congress and the Bureau mene j 


of the Budget that adequate funds be appropriated 
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t the Indian Service on a plane that will be 
ng with the progressive steps already taken 


ir administration. 


yr, I 


{ 
s 


sin wish to iation 


apprec 


ir courtesy in granting us this interview, to 
» you of our desire to cooperate with you in 
which you have undertaken, and to file 

more detailed memorandum, tog 
‘ survey with 


thereof. 


GROUP INSURANCE AT YALE 
UNIVERSITY 

ENT JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, of Yale 
has announced that the university 
offered a comprehensive program of group 
nee to the faculty, administrative heads 
to the clerical and service staff of the uni- 
A substantial portion of the premium 


The amount of 


be paid by the university. 


ance involved i 
$5,000,000. 


the entire plan is ap- 
the 


any 


ximately This is one of 


rgest programs of group insurance in 


ve rsity or college. 
he amounts of insurance for the members of 
aculty and of the administrative staff are 


{ upon a classification of positions, with a 
um of $5,000 and a maximum of $10,000 
surance. The insurance was effective for 
one on December 19, 1928, and the entire 
um was paid for one month by the uni- 

After January 19 the insurance will 

in foree only for those who have ex- 
their share 


sed willingness to contribute 


ards the premium. The balance of the pre- 
m will be paid by the university. 

a letter announcing this insurance plan 
he faculty, President Angell said: 


} 1: 


lieve this plan will mean much in years to 
to members of our faculty and their families. 
llent protection is provided at extremely small 
and I am sure that the matter deserves the 
I intend to avail my- 
of this opportunity, and sincerely trust that 


serious consideration. 


member of our faculty may likewise be dis- 


1 to secure this insurance on his life. 


The employees of the clerical and other de- 
rtments have been insured each for $1,000, 
the whole premium being paid by the university. 
The arrangements for the insurance coverage 
were made by Lewis S. Welch, Incorporated, of 
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New 
Wallace and Spencer, the 
the Cor 


ance Company. 


The business was placed throu 
Ne Ww 


necticut Ge 


Haven. 
Haven general 


agents of neral Life Insur 


APPOINTMENTS AT STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 


TWENTY appointments to the Stanford Uni 


; 


summer quarter t 


versity teach taff were ar 
nounced 
Wilbur, following 
by the board of trustees 

Dr. Thomas William MacQu: 
of the State Teachers College at 


fornia, has been named as 


recently 


the school of education teaching 
mer quarter. Dr. 


A.B., A.M. and Ph.D. 


University, was professor of 


MacQuarrie, who holds his 


degrees from Stanford 
education at the 
University of Southern California before going 
to San Jose State Teachers College. 

Among app 
staff of the school of 
Walter Lewis Bachrodt, 


Jose. 


other intments to the 


education is 


city superintendent of 


Mr. Bachrodt has been 


associate professor as has Willi im 


schools of San 
named acting 
Francis Redding, head of the guidance depart 
ment, Providence, R. I.. publie schools. 

Arnold Argo, for the past seven 
years principal of the Sequoia High 
School, Redwood City, California, and William 


Clarence 


Union 


George Carr, former protessor of education at 
Pacifie University, Oregon, have been appointed 
as acting assistant professors in the school of 
the Mr. Carr 
has recently been appointed assistant in r 
search of the National Education Associ 
Washington, D. C., the author 
“Education for World Citizenship.” 
Others appointed as acting assistant 
the 


Case, 


edueation for summer quarter. 


and is 


pro 


fessors in school of education are Roscoe 
David superintendent of 
srush, Colorado; Miss Alice 
head of the English department of the Modesto 


Junior College, California; Harrison F. Heath, 


ecitv schools, 


( ‘ecelia ( ‘ooper, 


? 


instructor in the San Jose State Teachers Co 
lege; Mrs. Leona Hadley McCully, of the Palo 
Alto High School, Miss Nancy 
Gertrude Milligan, director of elementary edu 


California; 


cation in the Pasadena City Schools, California ; 
Clarence Robert Stone, of Berkeley, California 
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Professor Edgar Colby Knowlton, of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, has been appointed as 
acting professor of English for the summer 
quarter of 1929. Knowlton is a graduate of 
Harvard University. Professor Henning Lar- 
sen, of the University of Iowa, has also been 
named as acting associate professor of English 
for the summer term. 

Professor Friedrich von der Leyen, of the 
University of Cologne, has been chosen as acting 
professor of German for the summer quarter. 
He was edueated at the Gymnasium Charlotten- 
burg and the Universities of Marburg, Leipzig 
and Berlin. Since 1920 he has been professor 
of philology at the University of Cologne, and 
is author of many published works on literary 
and philological subjects. 

Miss Louise Gode, a native of Bremen, Ger- 
many, and a graduate of the Lyceum and Ober- 
lyeeum of Bremen, who has been teaching Ger- 
man for three years at Barnard College, has 
been appointed as acting instructor in German 
for the summer. 

Two appointments on the teaching staff of the 
Department of Physical Education for Women 
have been confirmed for the summer quarter and 
include the appointment of Miss Eleanor Davis, 
director of physical education for women at 
Colorado College, as acting director of physical 
education for women and the appointment of 
Miss Wilma Fenner, Stanford, M.A., 1928, as 
acting instructor in physical education for 
women. 

Dr. Karl K. Darrow, of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, has been appointed as acting pro- 
fessor of physics for the summer quarter. Dr. 
Darrow has been a student at the Universities 
of Paris and of Berlin and has been with the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories since 1925. 

During the summer quarter Professor Robert 
Redfield, of the University of Chicago, will be 
an acting assistant professor of psychology. 
He is now assistant professor of anthropology 
at the University of Chicago. Professor Robert 
Holmes Seashore has also been named as acting 
assistant professor of psychology. During the 
past year he has been an associate professor of 
psychology at the University of Oregon and 
was National Research Council Fellow at Stan- 
ford for two years previous. 
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THE BENNETT LECTURES OF WES- 
LEYAN UNIVERSITY 

THE Bennett Lectures, on the George Slocum 
Bennett Foundation, will take the form of a 
conference on modern literature this year and 
will be given in Memorial Chapel at eight 
o’clock, February 11, 13, 15, 17 and 19. It is 
expected that each speaker will give an infor- 
mal address in the chapel in the evening, to 
which the publie is invited, after which there 
will probably be a smoker in one of the fra- 
ternity houses, where undergraduates may meet 
the speaker. The following morning about ten 
o’clock, at the Eclectic House, there will be an 
opportunity for not over fifteen interested men 
to spend an hour or more with the lecturer 
These conferences will be under the direction of 
Professor Wilbert Snow. 

There has been some adjustment in the list of 
speakers, due to the impossibility of securing 
one or two of those originally proposed. 

The first lecture of the series, February 11, 
will be on “Poetry” by Robert Frost, poet, 
former professor of English and now poet in 
residence at Amherst. From 1921 to 1923, Mr. 
Frost held the position of poet in residence at 
the University of Michigan. On February 13, 
Jesse Lynch Williams, novelist and short-story 
writer, will lecture on “The Craft of Writing.” 
In 1917, his three-act comedy, “Why Marry?” 
was awarded the Pulitzer prize for the best 
American play produced that year. On Feb- 
ruary 15, Walter Prichard Eaton, author and 
lecturer on dramatic topics, will speak on 
“What is Modern Drama?” Mr. Eaton is a 
graduate of Harvard University. On February 
17, Walter Hampden, the actor, will lecture on 
“The Stage.” Will Irwin, the author, will prob- 
ably speak on February 19. 

The smokers will probably be arranged as 
follows: in connection with Mr. Frost’s lecture, 
February 11, Alpha Delta Phi fraternity; Mr. 
Williams’s lecture on the 13th, Psi Upsilon fra- 
ternity; Mr. Eaton’s lecture on the 15th, Chi 
Psi fraternity; Will Irwin’s lecture on the 19th, 
Beta Theta Pi fraternity. 

SHORT TIME IN NEW YORK CITY 

SCHOOLS 


A SURPRISING increase in short time in the 
high schools is shown in the statistical report of 
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tor the month 
November, made public at the Board of Edu- 
in the New York 


s report, as compiled by the bureau of sta- 


register and attendance 


and summarized Sun. 
ties, shows there were 29,547 high-school stu- 
ts on a short-time schedule in the city on 

ber 30, or 


was an increase over 


9,620 more than on the same 
ite a year ago. 


There 
preceding month of more than 4,000 short- 
e students. 
The annual increase in high school short time 
; only slightly less than the increase in regis- 
g¢ the 


duri vear. The high-school register 


November 30 last was 142,686 students, 9,940 


yre than on the same date in 1927. 


] 


tary school short time, however, de- 


sed by nearly 12,000 students, a large gain 
e campaign to reduce congestion in these 
ols. On November 30 there were 791,362 


mentary pupils on register, of whom only 


( 


7.350 were on a short-time schedule. These 
rures show an increase in register of 920 
ipils and a decrease in short time of 11,400 


ipils. The reduction is due largely to the 
pening of a number of new elementary schools 

1 to the work of the committee on more com- 
ilete use of school buildings, headed by District 


Superintendent James J. Reynolds. 





a register of 
year of 1,148 
students; the vocational schools, with a register 


The training schools reported 


281 students, a decrease in the 


of 4,576 students, increased 678 in register; the 
truant schools, with a register of 357, increased 
ten in register. The total register of all day 


hools aggregated 1,029,966 students, a gain 
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of 13,295 students in the eity schoo 
year. . 

The 
pupils on November 30, 


loss by 


tabulation of and short-time 


the 


boroughs in the elementary, junior high 


register 
showing gain or 


and senior high schools, is given the report 


which follows. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Nov. 30 Nov. ) 
Register Short Time 
Borough Gain or Loss Gain or Loss 
Manhattan 173,649 — 10,198 
The Bronx 141,033 5,149 6.815 } 659 
Brooklyn 327,053 - 639 21,221 4,264 
Queens 126,188 6,395 8,287 —10,103 
Richmond 23,439 213 1,027 692 
City 791,362 +4 920 37,350 — 11,400 
JuNIoR HicgH ScHOOLS 
Nov. 30 Nov ) 
Register Short Time 
Joroug Gain or Loss Gain or Loss 
Manhattan 33,792 - 147 
The Bronx 19,861 + 1,294 1,402 - 60 
Brooklyn 29,773 1,578 
Queens 2172+ 792 
Richmond No junior high schools 
City 85,598 + 2,926 1,402 - 60 
High ScHOOLS 
Nov. 30 Nov. 30 
Register Short Time 
Borough Gain or Loss Gain or Loss 
Manhattan 39,062 — 1,129 8.385 + 625 
The Bronx 23,903 + 3,014 5,979 - 769 
Brooklyn 56,767 2,934 6,369 2,752 
Queens 19,455 + 2,178 8,814 7,012 
Richmond 3,499 360 
City 142,686 + 9,940 29,547 9,620 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE nomination of William J. Cooper, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Cali- 
fornia, for U. S. 
was submitted to 


Commissioner of Education 


the Senate by President 


Coolidge on January 12. 


Dean Ropert Wiiuiams, of Albion College, 
was elected acting president of Ohio Northern 
University at a meeting of the board of trustees 
He will 
in take up his work in June of this year, when 
f President Albert E. Smith begins a year’s leave 


of that institution on December 28. 





of absence, and will become president in June, 
1930. 


WILLIAM A. 


the department of Romance languages at 


PROFESSOR Nitze, chairman of 
the 


University of Chicago, has been elected presi- 


dent of the Modern Language Association. Pro- 
fessor Nitze was a member of the special com- 
mittee on reorganization of the association, and 
it is expected that he will direct efforts to change 
some of its policies. 


Urset Narver, of Portland, Oregon, until re- 
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cently president of the Associated Students of 
Oregon State College, was elected president of 
the National Student Federation of America at 
the fourth annual congress of that body at the 
University of Missouri. 

EDUCATIONAL leaders in Virginia gave a ban- 
quet on January 9 in honor of E. C. Glass, who 
has been for fifty years superintendent of the 


Lynchburg schools. 


Dr. Curistian Gauss, dean of the college of 
Princeton University since 1925 and chairman 
of the department of modern languages since 
1913, has been appointed to the Class-of-1900 


Professorship of Modern Languages. 


Dr. Frank Cuirrorp WuHitmore has been 
appointed dean of the school of chemistry and 
physics at the Pennsylvania State College, effec- 
tive on July 1. He assumes his new position 
after having been for four years head of the 
department of chemistry at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, where he has been a member of the 
chemistry department since 1920. Dr. Whit- 
more succeeds Dean G. L. Wendt, who has 
been appointed assistant to the president of 
the college in charge of research. Dr. Whit- 
more has taught at Harvard University, Wil- 
liams College, the Rice Institute and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He is a director of the 
American Chemical Society and was director of 
the second session of the Institute of Chemistry 
held at Northwestern University last summer. 
During the year 1927-28 he was chairman of 
the division of chemistry and chemical tech- 
nology of the National Research Council. 


Dr. JosepH TRELOAR WEARN, associate pro- 
fessor of medicine in the Harvard Medical 
School, associate director of the Thorndike 
Memorial Laboratory and visiting physician of 
the Boston City Hospital, has been appointed 
director of medicine at Lakeside Hospital and 
head of the department of medicine of the 
School of Medicine of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. Dr. Wearn will fill the vacancy left 
in June, 1927, by the death of Dr. Charles 
Franklin Hoover, who had occupied the chair 
of medicine since 1909. 


Dr. J. V. Brerrwreser, dean of the school of 
education, has been appointed exchange lec- 
turer from the University of North Dakota to 
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the University of Manitoba in the annual inter- 


national good-will series of the colleges. 


Dr. O. J. Peterson has been appointed head 
of the department of mathematics at the State 


Teachers College at Emporia, Kansas. 


THOMAS GrifFitH TAyLor, authority on Aus- 
tralian and Antarctic geography and geology, 
who has been associate professor of geography 
at the University of Sydney, has been appointed 
professor of geography at the University of 
Chicago as a permanent member of the faculty. 
Professor Roman Dyboski, professor of English 
literature in the University of Cracow, Poland, 
will teach in the university during the winter 
quarter. 


Dr. Everett L. Austin, associate professor 
of rural education at Ball Teachers College, has 
been named dean of men. Professor C. E. 
Palmer resigned from this position in order to 
devote his entire time to the department ot 
musie, of which he is the head. 


Dr. Epwin A. SHaw, professor of education 
in Tufts College, has been elected chairman of 
the Somerville, Massachusetts, school commit- 
tee. Dr. Francis J. Fitzpatrick has been elected 
vice-chairman. 


THE resignation of Dr. Eugene A. Bishop, 
assistant professor and acting head of the de- 
partment of sociology in the college of liberal 
arts at the University of New Hampshire, has 
been accepted. 


Proressor A. A. TrtswortH has retired after 
forty-two years of service in the mathematical 
department of Rutgers University. 


THE executive council of the American His- 
torical Association announces that Ivy Lee has 
been appointed chairman of the national com- 
mittee in charge of raising the American His- 
torical Research fund of $1,000,000. Mr. Lee 
sueceeds the late Senator Albert J. Beveridge 
as chairman of the committee. 


Tue ReverEND Witi1AM H. McMaster, pres- 
ident of Mount Union College, was recently 
elected president of the Ohio Council of 
Churches at a meeting of that organization 
held at Columbus. He succeeds Governor-elect 
Myers Y. Cooper, president of the council for 
the past three years. 
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a Chicago lawyer; George Otis 
the U. 8. 


nd Ernest E. Quantrell, investment banker 


director ot Geolovical Sur 
New York City, have been elected members 


board of trustees of the University of 


Winttram BarcuAy Parsons has been chosen 


thirteenth time as chairman of the 


es of Columbia University. Vacancies in 

r committees have been filled as follows: 
weation committee, Jackson E. Reynolds, ’99, 
xeceed Stephen G. Williams, ’81; building 
. Gano Dunn, ’91, to sueceed Albert 
finance, Willard V. King, ’89, 


Reynolds, '99; honors, 


Putnam, ’97; 
1eceed Jackson E. 
( f Judge Benjamin N. 
the late Newbold Morris, ’89; 


G. Milburn, 


Cardozo, 89. to sue- 
legal affairs, 
to sueceed himself. 


‘ 


[ne staff of the educational department of 
Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester, N. Y., has 
Miss Sarah 


n, who has been engaged for a special 


enlarged by the addition of 


edueational project in connection with 


ednesday children’s museum hours, Saturday 
ernoon picture story hours and Sunday 
The expansion was made pos- 
Miss 


itchen’s salary, one from an anonymous donor, 
1918 of the 


tehing hours. 


ible by two gifts which provide for 


the other from the elass of 


versity of Rochester. 
r Cincinnati School Index reports that 
Minne- 


with 


bers of the board of education of 


1 


s have visited Cincinnati to 
\ssociate Superintendent Roberts, of the local 


conter 


with respect to the Minneapolis 
Mr. W. 
ntendent at Minneapolis, wishes to retire 


system 


perintendeney. F. Webster, now su- 
i¢ Minneapolis board, it is understood, has 
conferences with several educators, among 
m Mr. Roberts, with the view of having their 
es considered in the 
ney. Mr. Roberts has been in the Cincinnati 


connection with va- 


hool system for nearly thirty years, beginning 


s a teacher in the elementary schools. 


Dr. James F. McKernon, retiring president 
the New York Post-Graduate Medical School 
nd Hospital, was the guest of honor on Janu- 
ary 9 at a dinner at the Hotel Biltmore attended 
500 members and guests of the faculty asso- 
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Dr. 


» ; -rarsinat 
] ost-Graduate 


has been 
Me aicai 


, 
elected 


ciation ot the school. McKernon 


; 


connected with the 


School tor thirty years and has been 


honorary 


president. Tribute to Dr. MeKernon’s 


services, both at the Post-Graduate Medical 
School and as head of its medica] unit in France 
during the war, was paid by Dr. J. T. M. Fi 
ey, of the Johns Hopkins University, surgeo: 
in-chief of the A. E. ] Dr. Livingston Far 
rand, president of Cornell University; the 
Reverend Dr. Karl Reiland, rector of St 


George’s Episcopal Church, and Dr. Edward H 
Hum ana Dr Arthur F Chase, ol the 
faculty. Dr. 


‘ 
Graduate 


Proressor Epwin R. A. Sevigman, head of 
umbia Uni 
versity, has been appointed visiting Carnegie 
Havana 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Dr. 
) 


mission on January 27, will lecture at the U 


the department of economies at ( 


] 


professor of international relations to 


Seligman, who will leave on h 


versity of Havana, where he will diseuss eco 
nomics and finances apropos of the establish 


ment of a new fiscal system in Cuba 


Proressor Epwin S. Kemmerer, of Prince 


ton University, left New York City on January 
9 on his join a 


way to commission OL expert 
which will sail from San Francisco on January 
18 for China, where they will reorganize the 
the Dr. 
served as a financial expert in Mexico, Guate 

Solivia. He 
was a member of the United States Trade Com 
1922, headed a 
of financial experts in Colombia in 
1923, was a member of the Gold Standard Cor 

mission for the Union of South Africa in 1924 


and 1925, and served as an expert to the Dawes 


finances of country. Kemmerer ha 


mala, Chile, Poland, Eeuador and 


mission in South America in 


commission 


commission in 1925. 


AMONG the passengers who sailed on January 
13 for Spain was the official delegation of the 
executive council of the new City University of 
Madrid, which has visited the principal cities in 
The 
delegation was headed by Viscount Casa Guilar, 


this country studying university conditions 


secretary of the university and personal physi 
the King. Other Dr. 
Ulla, head of medical 


members 
the 


cian to were 


Mariano Gomez 
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service of the Spanish Army, Dr. Nicolas Canto 
and Dr. Severiano Bustamante, also of the Army 
Medical Corps. Miguel de Zarraga, American 
correspondent for Madrid newspapers, was ap- 


pointed as special delegate. 


Freveric J. Gurney, for thirty-five years 
assistant recorder of the University of Chicago, 
has retired from active service at the age ot 
seventy-two years and will spend the next few 
months in travel in the Near East. Mr. Gur- 
ney’s son is teaching in a missionary schoo] at 
Resht, Persia. Mr. Gurney has been succeeded 
by Mr. Ernest C. Miller, registrar of Tulane 
University, and previously registrar of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. 

PRESIDENT Epmunp D. Soper, of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, addressed the meeting of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Detroit on January 17 on 
“Interpreting the New Attitude towards Other 
Faiths.” 

CONGRESSMAN Dante A. Reep, of New York, 
states that he will be unable to speak before the 
Department of Superintendence at Cleveland 
on February 28, as announced in the program 
printed in Scnoon anv Socrery last week. Mr. 
Reed asks to be excused because of pressing 
matters to be taken up in the Congress at the 
end of the present session, which will prevent 
his absence from Washington. 

Miss Frances Perkrns, who was recently re- 
appointed New York State commissioner of 
labor by Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, deliv- 
ered on January 8 the first of a series of lee- 
tures on “Industry and Social Welfare” ar- 
ranged by Columbia University’s Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. The subject of the lecture 
was “Humanizing Industry.” 


Dr. A. D. Linpsay, master of Balliol College, 
University of Oxford, is delivering on Friday 
evenings beginning on January 4 a series of 
five lectures on “The Conditions of Democracy” 
on the William J. Cooper Foundation of 
Swarthmore College. 


Dr. Davin CrENSHAW Barrow, chancellor 
emeritus of the University of Georgia, died on 
January 11, aged seventy-seven years. 


Proressor Dietrich ScHArrer, the German 
historian, died in Berlin on January 12. 
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A Girt of $500,000 has been made to Prinee- 
ton University by Thomas D. Jones, ’76, and by 
his niece, Miss Gwethalyn Jones, of Chicago 
The fund is to be used for endowment and erec- 
tion of a building for work in mathematics, to 
be known as the Henry Burchard Fine Mathe 
matical Hall. About two years ago Mr. Jones 
endowed the Henry Burchard Fine professor 
ship of mathematics, which is now held by Pro- 
fessor Oswald Veblen. 


3¥ the will of the late Benjamin Duke, $580.- 
000 is given to the Angier B. Duke Memorial, 
Ine., at Durham, N. C., a membership corpora- 
tion, with the purpose of maintaining a loan 
fund and a scholarship fund for Duke and such 
other universities as its directors may choos« 
The corporation was founded in 1925 with a 
$1,000,000 gift from Mr. Duke in memory of 
his son, Angier B. Duke. Its directors are th: 
trustees of the Duke Endowment Fund, estab- 
lished by his late brother, James B. Duke, bene- 
factor of Duke University. 


DARTMOUTH is named as the ultimate bene 
ficiary of the estate of Mrs. Jeannette I. Cum- 
mings, widow of Horace S. Cummings, who died 
December 12. The bulk of the estate, estimated 
in excess of $500,000, is to be turned over to 
the college on the death of Mrs. Cummings’s 
sister for the erection of a memorial to her hus- 
band. 


A BEQuest of $225,000 for building a new 
wing to Yale Medical School is contained in the 
will of the late Dr. Thomas F. Smallman, a 
Brooklyn surgeon. The bequest is effective 
after the death of the widow, Mrs. Jane U. 
Smallman, who inherits the income from the 
$225,000 during her life. The proposed wing 
is to be known as “The Jane Smallman Wing 
for the Treatment of the Sick.” 


A $300,000 trust fund has been left to the 
Boy Scouts of Albany by the will of the late 
George C. Hawley, of that city. Mr. Hawley 
became interested in the Boy Scout movement 
in Albany eight years ago, and his gifts since 
that time had been frequent. Previous gifts in- 
cluded a sixty-acre camp site, which he equipped 
with a water system, several buildings, boats 
and general camping equipment. He also made 
a practice of furnishing the camp with fresh 
vegetables from his own garden. 
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Tue new Tokio Imperial University library, 
rebuilt following the earthquake of 1923 with a 
ift of $2,000,000 from John D. Rockefeller, 


Jr., has been dedicated. The building is modern 
in every respect and is designed to stand through 
quakes many times more severe. The library is 
equipped with 600,000 volumes already and this 
number is expected to increase with further 
gifts. Marquis Tokugawa gave the entire con- 
tents of his famous Nanki library of 100,000 
books. Several of the Imperial University pro 
fessors made trips to the United States and 
Europe to acquire more. The New York City 
Library Association, Harvard University and 
Yale University each sent over 4,000 books, and 
there were large numbers contributed by the 
British, German, Italian and Swiss governments. 
It is planned to make the new plant a cultural 
center where students from abroad may gather 
with Japanese scholars and carry on research 
work, 


By the will of the late Arthur Astor Carey, 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, a trust fund of 
more than $1,000,000 is bequeathed to the 
Mount Prospect School for Boys in Waltham, 
Massachusetts. The trust fund originated in 
1869 with John Jacob, Henry and William 
Astor and C. F. Southmayd, and in 1920 was 
valued at $1,000,000. 


Tue General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America has voted to raise 
$1,000,000 by March, 1929, to build the St. 
Luke’s International Medical Center in Tokyo, 
as a commemoration by the American people of 
the coronation of the emperor of Japan, which 
took place in November. 


A cHurcH boarding school for boys, repre- 
senting an outlay of more than $1,000,000, is to 
be established in Delaware as the gift of A. 
Felix du Pont. Application is being made for 
a charter by the Delaware Church School As- 
sociation, which will have title to the property. 
As a first step Mr. du Pont has bought the 
Comegy Farm, about two miles from Middle- 
town, comprising a tract of 350 acres, as a site 
for the building, which is expected to cost at 
least $500,000. A similar sum is to be used for 
endowment. While there is no intention to 
restrict enrolment to boys of the Episcopal de- 
nomination, the purpose is frankly to maintain 
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a school in which the religious element in educa 
tion will be emphasized and the teaching so di- 
rected as to influence the student body to become 


efficient in Christian service. 


Tue trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation 
have placed about $170,000 at the disposal of 
the University of Utrecht. The money will be 
used to establish a new school of physiology 


under the direction of Professor Noyon. 


DurinG his recent visit to Bueno. Aires, Pres 
ident-elect Hoover, on behalf of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, presented to the University of 
Buenos Aires, represented by President Ricardo 
Rojas, a fellowship of $2,000 a year at Har- 
vard University. According to the text of a 
resolution by the Associated Harvard Clubs on 
November 23, it is intended to foster good-will 
and mutual understanding between the oldest 
university in North America and the largest and 
one of the oldest in South America. The fel- 
lowship will bring a student to Harvard for 
two years, beginning in 1929. The gift, which 
provides for advanced study for two years, wil! 
be known as the Harvard Fellowship. It will 
be open to all men in the University of Buenos 
Aires, for that institution, unlike American col- 
leges, has only graduate schools of professional 
character. 


In order to meet the demand for professional 
Jewish social workers, the fifteen-month cur 
riculum of the Training School for Jewish 
Social Work will be enlarged to a full-two-year 
course. The decision to inaugurate the change 
was made at a recent meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, which ineludes Mr. Felix M. Warburg, 
chairman, Dr. Lee Frankel, I. Edwin Gold- 
wasser, Moses J. Stroock, Mrs. Sydney Bork, 
Dr. Solomon Lowenstein, Harry Glucksman, 
Judge Horace Stern and Maurice J. Karpf, 
director of the school. It was also announced 
that the school will apply for a permanent 
charter from the State Board of Regents. It 
has been operating under a temporary charter 
granted in April, 1925. Since its beginning 
200 students have been graduated and all have 
been placed in positions in community organiza- 
tions. 


The Museum Journal reports that the Chil- 
dren’s Laboratories, of New Rochelle, New York, 
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begun in December, 1927, by Mrs. Marguerite 
E. Sehwarzman, has entered upon its second 
year with the active support of a newly formed 
board of directors. During the first experi- 
mental year it was found that a larger staff was 
necessary in order to suitably expand the three 
types of work which the laboratories participate 
in, namely: weekly classroom work with chil- 
dren in the neighboring schools; lectures both 
for children and adults, and the work in the 
laboratories. The laboratories are located in a 
smal white cottage in a country setting, fur- 
nished to resemble a home rather than a schoo! 
room. Both space limitations and the nature 
of the experiment make it impossible to accom- 
modate more than twenty children at a time. 
These come to the laboratories usually by ap- 
pointment. To meet the demand for private 
instruction, classes of ten meet one hour every 
week for thirty weeks. These classes supple- 
ment the material exhibited, making field trips, 
collecting and preparing specimens as a part 
of their work. 


Tue fourth annual session of the “Seminar 
in Mexico” will be held in Mexico City, from 
July 13 to August 3, 1929. This seminar is 
under the auspices of the Committee on Cul- 
tural Relations with Latin America, of which 
John Dewey is honorary chairman; Henry God- 
dard Leach is chairman; Catharine Waugh Me- 
Colloch and John A. Lapp are vice-chairmen, 
and Walter Frank is treasurer. This committee 
seeks to further mutual understanding and ap- 
preciation between the peoples of the Americas. 
The program will inelude general lectures on 
the life of Mexico, to be given by leaders in 
the political, business and cultural life of the 
country; round-table discussions specializing 
upon various phases of Mexico; lectures upon 
the historical and archeological backgrounds of 
Mexico; trips to nearby cities and towns. 
Ample time will be allowed for rest and recre- 
ation. Membership is limited to those whose 
business or professional connections equip them 
to contribute to the discussions and enable them 
to reach a large audience upon their return. 
Applications for membership should be sent to 
Hubert C. Herring, 307 East 17th Street, New 
York City. 
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THe New York Times reports that protests 
have been made against the appointment of 
Walter L. Fisher as trustee of the University 
of Illinois on the ground that he is a pacifist 
and that his sponsor, State Representative Anna 
Wilmarth Ickes, is a pacifist. The question was 
raised as to whether Mr. Fisher’s appointment 
is part of a program of opposition to military 
training at the university. In answer both Mr. 
Fisher and Mrs. Ickes denied they are pacifists. 
David L. Shillinglaw, State Commander of the 
American Legion, and General Milton J. For 
man sent communications to Governor-elect 
Louis L. Emmerson asking that he, in his pres- 
ent position as secretary of state, withhold the 
certificate of appointment pending an investi- 
gation. Mr. Fisher, who is a Chicago lawyer 
and president of a labor bank, was appointed 
by Governor Small last week to sueceed Mrs. 
Ickes as a trustee. She resigned on Monday 
to become a member of the legislature. Mr. 
Fisher, who is a son of Walter L. Fisher, 
secretary of the interior during President Taft’s 
administration, said he was evidently being mis- 
taken for his brother, Arthur W. Fisher, who 
was a conscientious objector during the war. 


Two educational bills have been brought be- 
fore the New York Legislature for considera- 
tion. They were proposed by Senator J. Gris- 
wold Webb and Assemblyman Irving F. Rice, 
of Cortland, chairmen of the two education 
committees. It is estimated they would make 
necessary an appropriation of approximately 
$6,000,000. An analysis of the bills from the 
Department of Education, given out by the in- 
troducers, explained the measures in this way: 
One of the bills makes provision for school dis 
tricts employing but one teacher and gives to 
each such district the difference between a four- 
mill tax upon actual valuation of the taxable 
property of such district and $1,500. It also 
provides that no such district shall receive less 
than $425. This bill would make it possible for 
every one-teacher school district in this state to 
furnish a $1,500 program by levying a four- 
mill tax on actual valuation. The other bill ex- 
tends to school districts employing two, three or 
four teachers the so-called equalization quota, 
which is now given to districts employing five 
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more teachers. These two bills furnish a supervision. There are 116 child hygiene 
prehensive plan for the apportionment of nurses, nineteen of whom are paid entirely by 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BOYS’ CLUB IN AN URBAN titled to participate in school government and 


| 
HIGH SCHOOL to assume a measure of responsibility for the 

In a number of secondary schools throughout academic and non-academic activities of the 
the country, the students’ general association is school community. From its very nature, how- 


roving a very satisfactory agency for the de- ever, the students’ general association or any 


} 


opment of student morale and the promotion other student-body organization may prove 

good school citizenship. Principals and teach- adequate for other than a limited number ot 
ers take reasonable pride in the character of stu-  social-civic purposes that relate to the schos 
lent assemblies and business meetings conducted as a whole—purposes that can usually be serve 


inder the auspices of such organizations; they by school assemblies. To meet the demands o1 


re justified in their faith that students are en- the student body for legitimate forms of activity 
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not available through such a comprehensive and 
coordinating body as the students’ general asso- 
ciation, or the various departmental clubs in the 
school, boys’ clubs and girls’ leagues have been 
found quite effective, and in many communities 
are proving most successful. Frequently, the 
vice-principal or vocational counselor is faculty 
adviser of the boys’ club; the dean of girls is the 
obvious adviser of the girls’ league. Where 
these two organizations function well, increased 
opportunity exists to rally the boys and girls 
and to provide social activities that respond to 
the interests of the adolescent and that are at 
the same time wholesome and desirable from the 
educational standpoint. 

That student activities of this character need 
no defense is readily admitted by most investi- 
gators on the place of extra-curricular activities 
in education. To quote Professor Fretwell :* 


While the aims of pupils and teachers may 
differ, every wise teacher recognizes that these 
volunteer pupil organizations are based on the 
instinctive tendencies of the pupils, and that it is 
the business of the teacher to arrange the situa- 
tion so that the pupils will want better clubs and 
develop the ability to satisfy this improved 
want... . Wise leaders, teachers or pupils, see 
that such organizations are based on instinctive 
tendencies of gregariousness, of love of approval, 
of rivalry, of mastery, of altruistic effort, and so 
afford an opportunity for activities that may be 
fundamentally educative. These leaders know 
that outside of regular school classes pupils are 
going to have organizations of some kind and that 
these organizations are going to exercise a tre- 
mendous influence on the life of the individual 
and on the life of the school. These leaders know, 
every parent and every one in a position of author- 
ity in and out of school must know, that this extra- 
curricular phase of school life can not be neglected. 
. . « We have learned that a positive, constructive 
program of what to do, worked out by teachers and 
pupils together, is one that captures the imagina- 
tion and wins the allegiance of both teachers and 


pupils. 

To meet the needs of boys, with whom this 
paper is concerned, the boys’ club may serve a 
useful purpose and may, indeed, make generous 

1‘*The Place of Extra-curricular Activities in 


Edueation,’’ a paper read before the Harvard 
Teachers’ Association, March 14, 1925. 
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contributions to the recognized objectives of 
education. In the belief, therefore, that the 
reader may be interested in a statement con- 
cerning the practical side of boys’ work rather 
than a discussion of “boyology,” the writer will 
give in the following paragraphs an account of 
the aims and activities of the club with which 
he is most familiar, namely, the Boys’ Club of 
the Morgan Gardner Bulkeley High School, of 
Hartford, Connecticut. At this school, it should 
be said, a students’ general association does not 
exist. There is, however, an alert student coun- 
cil; and membership in the athletic association 
is held by the vast majority of the students. 

What the Bulkeley Boys’ Club stands for is 
stated as follows in the constitution of the club: 
“The purpose of this organization shall be to 
develop in its members an enthusiasm for the 
highest ideals in scholarship, sportsmanship, 
fellowship and character. It shall endeavor to 
create among the boys of Bulkeley High School 
a public opinion that shall at all times rally to 
the support of the school when the opportunity 
to serve is offered.” This article appears on the 
reverse side of the membership cards of the 
club; and under it is printed the club pledge: 
“I promise to give my best to the club that the 
above aims may be realized.” Space below is 
reserved for the member’s signature. 

At the outset membership in the club was 
limited to students who had completed success- 
fully the work of the lower freshman class. The 
experience of the past two years, however, has 
made the club officers and advisers feel that the 
restriction was unwise. Eligibility, therefore, 
was extended to every boy in the school upon 
the opening of the school in September, 1928, 
with the result that the membership increased 
from the 225 of the previous year to 305. Ap- 
proximately 50 per cent. of the boys in the 
school joined; it was not expected that every 
boy would become a member. Dues are 
twenty-five cents a year. Since considerable 
profit is derived from the annual dance and 
other activities of the club, it is possible to keep 
the dues at this very moderate figure. 

Five officers are elected in the spring of each 
year. In them is vested a large measure of re- 
sponsibility for the success of the club. Thus 
far the officers selected have for the most part 
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roven worthy; experience to date indicates that 
the members select as their president leaders not 
terior to the president of the student council. 
The duties of the officers are clearly specified 
the constitution of the club. The executive 
ommittee meets at no specified time; committee 
meetings are called whenever the business of the 
lub demands attention. As a rule, not less 
than seven or eight meetings are called each 
semester. The president presides, and the fac 
ulty adviser is regularly present. 
Preliminary to the membership drive in the 
| of each year it seems advisable to hold a 
general boys’ rally in the school auditorium. 
[he speakers should include the president of 
the club, the faculty adviser and the principal 
ot the school. Every effort should be made to 
make this meeting as enthusiastic as possible. 
Subsequently room representatives should be 
either appointed by the executive committee or 
elected by vote in the session rooms through the 
schoo] at large; then the membership drive be- 
It is expected that room representatives 
will complete the canvass within a week. Club 
posters and a “thermometer” prove most valu- 
The school paper 
contributes valuable publicity. The drive com- 
plete, the club is ready for the year’s work. 


i 
fins. 


able during the drive week. 


Under ordinary circumstances, three supper 
meetings are held each semester. Supper tick- 
ets at forty or fifty cents each are placed on 
sale several days before the supper; the room 
representatives assume the ticket 
Members of the girls’ league cooperate to 
make the suppers a success by decorating the 


charge of 


saie 


school cafeteria and by serving as waitresses. 
An orchestra composed of members of the club 
furnishes musie for the supper. 

After the supper the members recess briefly 
and proceed to the assembly hall, where the 
business meeting is held. Here the members 
have an opportunity to manifest their civie in- 
terest in matters relating to the welfare of the 
club and the school. Ordinarily, a prominent 
citizen is invited to address the gathering on a 
topie that holds real interest for boys. After 
the address comes the evening’s entertainment. 
For this purpose skits, stunts, one-act plays, 
movies, vocal and instrumental numbers, mock 
trials and debates readily win favor. After 
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the entertainment a few remarks bearing on 
the work of the club are made by the faculty 
adviser; frequently the principal is called upon 
to say a few words. The club song is sung, and 
the meeting is then adjourned. 

To maintain interest in the regular meetings, 


the program should be varied and worth while. 


One ot the most successful meetings of the 
Bulkeley club comes on the evening of the 


father-son dinner. On that evening, short talks 
are given by fathers and sons, and both groups 
contribute to the entertainment. One meeting 
a year features student speakers only, and they 
At a meet- 
ing of the club a few months ago, boys prepared 
talks on the following topics: “Making the 
Student Council Effective,” “The Bulkeley Ath- 
letie Association,” “Real Values at Bulkeley,” 
“Social Activities at Bulkeley,” “Qualities in 
Men which Boys Admire,” “What the Younger 
Boys Think of the Boys’ Club,” “Impressions of 
a Post-Graduate” and “Impressions of an Ama- 
teur Actor.” The first topic was handled by 
the president of the student council; the last by 
an outstanding member of the dramatic club. 
Thus the boys were in every case able to discuss 


are received with genuine interest. 


topics which bore upon their own interests and 
activities. Frequently the boys 
suggest topics that are most appropriate. 


themselves 


The club hopes to inaugurate in the near 
future a faculty-student night, with contribu- 
tions both light and serious from both teachers 
and boys. It goes without saying that the men 
teachers are regularly invited to all the club 
activities. Their cooperation is especially valu- 
able at the annual field day of the club, and 
their presence at the club’s dance is always 
welcomed. 

As an evidence of the interest of the club in 
school athletics, football badges and other in- 
signia are sold each fall; school spirit is thus 
enkindled and considerable profit is available 
for the club itself or for the promotion of 
school athletics. As an evidence of the club’s 
interest in school citizenship, a good citizenship 
prize of five dollars is awarded at each gradua- 
tion to the boy member of the graduating class 
who, in the course of his four years at high 
school, has given evidence by his leadership, 
character and devotion to all the schoo] stands 
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for that he merits such an award. The faculty 
council names the recipient of this prize. And 
as an evidence of its interest in the order and 
morale of the school, the club is ready to second 
the efforts of the student council and thus co- 
operate in making its regulations effective. 

If any boys’ club is to prosper, it must have 
able faculty direction. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that the main responsibility for the 
success of the club rests upon the faculty ad- 
viser. His réle is one of guidance and co- 
operation; domination is almost as unwise as a 
frank laissez-faire policy. He should under- 
stand boys, and should appreciate their points 
ot view, attitudes, interests, problems and am- 
bitions. It is essential that friendly, frank and 
helpful relationships prevail between member 
and adviser; and if the latter has the gift of 
inspirational leadership, it is difficult to place 
limits upon what the club may achieve, for, as 
Superintendent Boynton, of Ithaca, is so fond 
of pointing out, at every stage in history youth 
has never failed to follow inspirational leader- 
ship. The experienced faculty adviser is aware, 
too, that some of the greatest satisfactions of 
life come from working with boys. In a very 
true sense, his function is a guidance function, 
and in the light of this fact it has frequently 
been suggested that the duties of faculty adviser 
and vocational counselor be vested in one person. 

The duties of the faculty adviser are, of 
course, numerous. Club programs must be 
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given his approval, club finances must be care- 
fully inspected, club officers must be trained i 
parliamentary procedure, club correspondencé 
and publicity require a certain amount of super- 
vision, entertainment rehearsals must be coached 
when necessary, and the club should always 
able to profit by his helpful counsel. His 
sistance may be withdrawn only when the bo: 
are apparently able to exeeute a given plan 
dependently and _ suecessfully. The faculty 
adviser may wisely delegate to the club officers 
any matters that they give promise of hand- 
ling fairly well; it is their club, and they should 
be encouraged to assume responsibilities that 
are not beyond their powers. Adherence to 
such a policy is much more difficult for the 
adviser than a policy of domination; but the 
effort involved is justified if it promotes good 
citizenship and democratic living among the 
youth in our schools. 

The boys’ club is perhaps one of the best 
answers the high school can offer to the chal- 
lenge of the so-called boy problem. It gives 
the school a hold upon the boy and enables the 
school to make of him a worthier member of 
society. It appeals to his inner impulses with- 
out resorting to preachment or aiming to reform 
him; the school puts its faith in the boy, and 
the response of the boy is eloquent proof that 
the faith has not been wrongly placed. 

Ropert H. MAHONEY 

BULKELEY HiGH ScHOOL, 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


QUOTATIONS 


BROOKWOOD LABOR COLLEGE AND 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF LABOR 

THE recent condemnation of the Brookwood 
Labor College by the American Federation of 
Labor brings to the foreground the question 
of the future of adult education in connection 
with the labor movement. The issue is rendered 
especially acute because of the way in which the 
condemnation was effected; it was a scholastic 


lynching. Methods were employed which are 
not tolerated to-day in so-called “capitalistic” 
private institutions, where accused persons are 
entitled to a hearing before condemnation can 


ensue. This phase of the matter has received 
attention in the press, but the extent to which 
the future of workers’ education in this country 
is involved has not had corresponding pub- 
licity. Nor has the bearing of the Brookwood 
incident upon the prospects of organized labor 
itself under its present political management 
come to the notice of any large part of th 
publie. 
* * . . * 

In connection with the educational phase o! 
the matter, it is significant that the motion o! 
condemnation of Brookwood was sponsored a! 
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New Orleans by Mr. Mahon, president of th 
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as chairman of the education committe: 
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endently of American Federation of 
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conducted by men who are Brookwood grad- 
tes. The condemnation of Brookwood is a 
rning to them that they may be next in line. 
Mr. Woll’s next step be to discipline them? 
activities of his in this direction will be 
thy of attention. 
can not be too generally understood that 


condemnation of Brookwood is no isolated 


It is a part of the policy to eliminate 
the 
develop independent 


the labor movement schools and in- 
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leaders ot organized labo erested 
in a less passive ! 1 more s pohey thar 
that now earried on by the American Federa 
tion of Labor in its close alliance with the Na 
tional Civie Federation. Opposition to. the 
official political machine of the former is to be 
Inter yreted is en! \ to « i ed l I I lf 
that anv oppos m 1s 5 ) to Bolshe . 
sympathies 1s in line th the resort to cheap 
epithets currentiy emploved t d redit nv 
liberal movemer What will become of the 
organized labor movement in case such policies 
continue to grow?—John Dew: n The Ne 
Republic. 
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publie concern like education. 


to ask for publie support in legislat 
and sometimes even in industrial controversies. 
If the manner of the federation’s action in re 
gard to Brookwood, as inspired by Mr. Woll, 
is a correct indication of the nature of his mind, 
he is ill-suited to keep the good-will of any one 
interested in fair play, to say nothing of those 


It is 


question for labor whether it should, in 


concerned with education. an important 


its own 
interest, entrust to him in the future so much 


influence over its decisions The New Republi 
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REPORTS 


PHILANTHROPIC GIFTS IN 1928 


THE year just ended was distinguished by the 
philanthropy of American men of wealth. 
The total is estimated at $2,330,600,000. <A 
compilation of the John Price Jones Corpora- 
tion, reporting to the Associated Press, shows a 
steady increase in recent years as follows: 


Total 
Year Benefactions 
1921 . $1,719,000,000 
1922 1,787,760,000 
1923 1,859,310,000 
1924 2,000,320,000 
1925 2,068,570,000 
1926 2,192,680,000 
1927 2,219,700,000 


The largest benefactions were those of Payne 
Whitney. It was found that he had given $60,- 
000,000 to libraries, hospitals and other institu- 
tions. Of this nearly $26,000,000 went to create 
a trust fund to promote educational and scien- 
tifie progress, details concerning which have al- 
ready been reported in ScHOOL AND Society. 

Next in size were the Rockefeller donations, 
totaling about $30,000,000. The Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Memorial voted $5,000,000 to 
be devoted to the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park, $1,000,000 for the University of 
Chicago to be used in teaching religion and $2,- 
000,000 for Brookings Institute, Washington. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., agreed to pay the cost 
of restoring the historic town of Williamsburg, 
Va., at a cost estimated between $4,000,000 and 
$5,000,000. He gave $2,000,000 to the City 
University of Paris and a like amount for a 
museum in Jerusalem. The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation gave $3,500,000 conditionally to Cam- 
bridge University, England. The General Edu- 
eation Board promised $3,000,000 to Harvard 
and $1,416,666 to Cornell. There were numer- 
ous smaller donations. 

Many of the largest contributions went 
toward the assistance of education and allied 
research. George C. Booth, of Detroit, gave 
$6,500,000 to Cranbrook Foundation for an 
edueational and cultural center. Edward S. 





Harkness is reported to have given $10,000,000 
to Harvard. James G. Cutler left $2,650,000 
to the University of Rochester. Chauncey \. 
Depew left $1,000,000 to Yale. Yale also re- 
ceived $1,000,000 from Abram E. Fitkin, of 
New York. Julius Rosenwald promised $2.- 
000,000 to the University of Chicago. A. P 
Giannini gave $1,500,000 to the University of 
California; Leonard D. and Arthur J. Baldwin, 
of East Orange, N. J., gave $1,500,000 to con- 
vert Drew Theological Seminary of Madison, 
N. J., into a university. 

M. C. Taylor, of New York, gave $1,500,000 
to Cornell University. Mr. and Mrs. Albert D 
Lasker gave $1,000,000 to the University o! 
Chicago. The Charles M. Hall estate gave $2.- 
000,000 to Harvard for education in the Orient. 
Mrs. Annie C. Kane, of New York, gave $1,- 
000,000 to Columbia, and the same amount to 
the Home for Incurables. James Ward Pack- 
ard gave $1,200,000 to Lehigh University. Ed- 
win Webster Sanborn left $1,500,000 to Dart- 
mouth College, to which institution also the F. 
Augustus Schermerhorn estate gave $1,158,000 

John J. Raskob gave $1,000,000 to create the 
Bill Raskob Foundation for poor children and 
orphans. R. R. Fogel left $1,500,000 to the Pa- 
cifie Hebrew Orphan Asylum and Home So- 
ciety, San Francisco. Fred J. Fisher, of De- 
troit, gave $1,000,000 to the Little Sisters of 
the Poor. Milton S. Hershey gave $2,000,000 
to be used in the construction of a community 
center in the town of Hershey, site of his fac- 
tories near Harrisburg, Pa. 

One of the largest benefactions to hospitals 
was that of $5,000,000 left to St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital here by the late Mrs. Mary Ann Fitz- 
gerald. Uri T. Hungerford gave $2,600,000 to 
the Charlotte Hungerford Hospital at Torring- 
ton, Conn. Mrs. John I. Kane left $1,000,000 
to New York Orthopaedie Dispensary and Hos- 
pital. The New York Publie Library will re- 


ceive the principal of the $1,300,000 estate of 


the late John R. Slattery, left in trust for his 


widow. 
Felix M. Warburg gave $1,000,000 to the 
American Jewish Joint Agricultural Corpore- 
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tion for the establishment of Jewish agricul- 
tural colonies in Russia. The late Morris Schi- 
nasi, cigarette manufacturer, bequeathed $1,- 
000,000 for the erection of a hospital at Mag- 
nesia, Asia Minor, where he was born. Mr. and 
Mrs. George Blumenthal gave $1,000,000 to the 
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Metropolitan Museum to acquire art treasures. 
Rosenwald gave $2,000,000 to the 
Rosenwald Fund, bringing it to more than $20,- 


Julius 


000,000, all of which must be spent within 
twenty-five years for the betterment of hu- 
manity. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE CLEVELAND MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SUPER- 
VISORS AND DIRECTORS OF 
INSTRUCTION 


THE program has been arranged as follows: 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 26 

Assembly Hall, Hotel Hollenden, 9:30 A. M. 
Mary A. S. Mugan, president of the conference, 
residing. 
Topie: Next Steps in Supervision. 

1) From the standpoint of the elementary 
Hahn, director of kinder- 
rten and printing grades, San Francisco. 


supervisor: Julia L. 

2) From the standpoint of the elementary 
school principal: Arthur 8. Gist, principal of train- 
ing school and director of practice teaching, State 
Teachers College, San Francisco. 

(3) From the standpoint of the supervisor of 
rural schools: I. Jewell Simpson, assistant state 
superintendent of schools of Maryland, Baltimore. 

(4) A balanced program of supervision: James 
F. Hosie, professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 

Annual Business Meeting. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27 

Assembly Hall, Hotel Hollenden, 9: 00 A. M. 

Mary A. S. Mugan, president of the conference, 
presiding. 

Topic: Seientific Method in Supervision as Pre- 
sented in the Second Yearbook of the Con- 
ference. 

1) Introduction and presentation of the year- 
book: Leo J. Brueckner, professor of elementary 
education, University of Minnesota. 

(2) Teachers’ difficulties as a basis for super- 
vision: Douglas Waples, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago. 
techniques for the experimental 
determination of the values of materials and 
methods: Paul T. Rankin, director of research, 
Detroit public schools. 

(4) Teacher participation in curriculum con- 
struction: Prudence Cutright, director of instruc- 
tional research, Minneapolis public schools. 


3) Survey 





5) Appraisal and summary—suggested uses for 
the yearbook: Ernest Horn, professor of education 


State University of Iowa. 


LUNCHEON MEETING 
Lattice Room, Hotel Statler, 12: 00 

A. 8. Barr, first vice-president of the conference, 
presiding. 

Informal address by Mary A. S. Mugan, presi 
dent; James F. Hosic, secretary-treasurer; William 
H. Burton and J. Cayce Morrison, members of the 
executive committee. 

This will be a family gathering for members of 
the conference, for the discussion of policies and 
future plans of the organization. Admission by 
membership card. 


THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
TEACHERS 
Axsout five hundred members were present at 
the twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Central 
Association of Science and Mathematics Teach- 
ers, which was held at the University of Chicago, 
on November 30 and December 1. Addresses 


were given before the general conference by: 


Professor Otis W. Caldwell, Columbia University. 

Professor Louis C. 
Michigan. 

John Mills, member of the Technical Staff, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. 

Professor W. D. Harkins, the University of Chi 
cago. 

Jerome Lederer, M.E., president of Aerotech, 
Ine. 

Dr. W. T. Bovie, Northwestern University Medi 
eal School. 


Karpinski, University of 


The association is composed of six sections: 
Biology, chemistry, general science, geography, 
mathematics and physics. Papers were given 
before each of these sections on November 30. 

Recently the association under the leadership 
of its past president, Mr. W. F. Roecker, was 
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incorporated and purchased the magazine 


School Science and Mathematics. This maga- 
zine has been the official journal of the associa- 
tion, but it has been managed and published 
under the private ownership of Mr. Charles M. 
Turton and Mr. Glen W. Warner, of Chicago. 

School Science and Mathematics has always 
had a wide circulation. Its influence in secon- 
dary school science and mathematics teaching 
has long been recognized by leading educators. 
Every effort will be made under the new man- 
agement to maintain its former high standard. 
Mr. Glen W. Warner, of Crane Junior College, 


Chicago, will continue as the editor of the jour- 
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nal, and Mr. W. F. Roecker has been elected 
business manager. 
The officers elected at the annual meeting are: 


President, Ada L. Weckel, head of the biology 
and geography department, Oak Park and River 
Forest Township High School, Oak Park, Illinois 

Vice-President, Walter G. Gingery, principal of 
the George Washington High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Secretary, W. F. Roecker, head of the science de- 
partment, Boys’ Technical High School, Milwauke: 
Wisconsin. 


The next annual meeting will be held in Chi 
cago, November 29 and 30, 1929. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE WOMEN WHOSE NAMES APPEAR 
IN “AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE” 
FOR 1927 

Some little material has been published 
regarding American men of science, covering 
such facts as place of birth, institution in which 
graduate training was obtained, and so on. 
However, there appears to have been no study 
simply of the women active in scientifie work. 
The present paper attempts some study of this 
group. The results concern the 687 women 
included in the 1927 edition of “American Men 
of Science.” These results will be summarized 
under the following headings: (1) birthplace, 
(2) age, (3) education, (4) major interest and 
(5) present location. 

(1) Birthplace.—The first table shows: (a) 
the number of these women born in each state; 
(b) similar figures for the 601 leading scientific 
men’ as given by Dr. Cattell, and (¢) the fre- 
quency of scientifie women per million popula- 
tion in each state (the census of 1880 being 
the basis, since these women average forty-two 
years in age). The results show the North At- 
lantic states to lead in total number of women, 
with the North Central states a quite close 


second. This reverses the situation for the men. 


1The 601 ‘‘leading scientists’’ are, of course, 
much more highly selected than the women with 
whom they are being compared, but they appeared 
to be the only group available for such com- 
parisons. 


TABLE I 


BIRTHPLACE (BY STATE) OF 687 AMERICAN WoMEN 
oF SCIENCE AND 601 AMERICAN MEN 








or SCIENCE 
Number Per million 
——————-——- population 
Women Men in 1880 
North Atlantic (273) (200) (19) (14) 
Maine 10 6 15 q 
New Hampshire 13 7 38 20 
Vermont 9 6 27 18 
Massachusetts .. 64 48 36 27 
Rhode Island ... 15 1 56 4 
Connecticut . 14 16 23 27 
New York ............ 7 67 15 13 
New Jersey ......... 16 8 11 6 
Pennsylvania . 55 41 13 10 
South Atlantic (42) (42) ( 5.5) ( 5.5 
Delaware = 3 2 21 14 
Maryland ............ 11 13 12 14 
Dist. Columbia 3 3 17 17 
Virginia 5 8 3 5 
West Virginia... 6 4 10 6 
North Carolina... 7 5 5 + 
South Carolina + + 4 4 
Georgia. ...... 1 3 ef 2 
Florida . 2 0 7 0 





The greatest number of women were born in 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Illinois. These four states produced 36 per 
cent. of the total. In proportion to population, 
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TABLE I Conti 
Ys E) OF 687 
si ND 601 AMI 
oF ScIENCI 
Number 
Women Mer 
h Central 20 18 
tuckv 9 r 
esse¢ 2 { 
\ ima U pe 
Mississippi v - 
siana ' l 
xas a) ] 
ihoma 0 l 
r 298 )} 2 
{ tral 230 230 
O 34 47 
ana ll 18 
] is 02 45 
M gan 20 13 
Wisconsin 20 24 
Minnesota 15 14 
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Missouri 17 21 
\ Dakota 2 ] 
Sout Dakota 3 3 
t s! 1l 6 
sas 17 1] 
rI 51 20 
Montana l 2 
\voming 5 2 
12 l 
‘ew Mex } 0 
AI na 0 0 
tah l 3 
wae a a 
I 0 ; 0 
Washington 7 0 
{) gon ” l 
( nia 17 11 
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ida 21 18 
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owever, New Hampshire, 
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ese states in 
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hington are unsound, since the number per 
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WOMEN 





o 
a) 


Vermont, 


Idaho 


Rhode 


Massachusetts are outstanding.” 


and 


(2) Age. The age ol the women in (mer 
ican Men of Science” is summarized in the tabl 
below. Sixty-six women did not give their 
age. The youngest was twenty-seven, and the 


eighty-four. The 


per cent. ol the 


oldest median age is forty 
two; 32 women fall 
torty-lour., 


thirty-five ve: of age and 


TH! TION OF AGES OF WOMEN IN 


** AMERICAN MEN oF SCIENCI 


SU—S4 
75-79 7 
70-74 17 
65—69 r. 
60-64 
7 , 
0-54 67 
15-49 " 
40—44 107 
35-39 lll 
30-34 S56 
25-29 19 
Not given 66 
Total 687 


> 


{o) 
these women $s several 
The first A.B. 


vases, 68 per cent. of the total; the B.S. 


Education. education received by 


_ 


presen interesting lacts 


rree Was an tor 476 oft 


deg 
was next 


One must not, how 


the A.B 


as a foundation for scientific work; the greater 


frequent, with 150 cases. 


ever, at once conclude that is superior 


numbe r ol A.B. devrees is probably simply aue 
to the relatively undeveloped status of the B.S. 


program twenty years ago the average 


TABLE III 








UNDERGI 
MEN or SCIENCE’’ 
A.B. 176 
B.S. 150 
B.L. 10 
Miscellaneous 25 


No degree 26 


Total 687 
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woman of this group was doing her undergrad- 
uate work. 

The writer was surprised to observe that there 
were twenty-six women who had never received 
any college degree. 

The natural next question is as to the colleges 
which seem most to stimulate women to a scien- 
tific career. The institutions from which there 
were five or more women graduates in “Ameri- 
can Men of Science” are listed in order below. 
It is evident at once that the women’s colleges 
of the East stand out as being the chief con- 


TABLE IV 
INSTITUTIONS FROM WHICH FIVE OR MORE OF THE 
687 WoMEN RECEIVED THEIR UNDER- 
GRADUATE DEGREES 


Vassar . 47 Illinois 10 
Smith . 41 Towa 10 
Mount Holyoke 39 Stanford : 10 
Cornell 34 Minnesota 9 
Chicago 28 Brown. 7 
Columbia 27 Toronto 7 
Wellesley 24 ~=Radeliffe 7 
Bryn Mawr 19 Missouri 7 
Nebraska ; 19 Colorado : 6 
Goucher 18 Oregon a. 
Michigan 18 Pennsylvania 5 
Kansas 16 Northwestern 5 
Wells : 14 Ohio State 5 
Wisconsin 14 Other institutions... 177 
Oberlin _— No degree 24 
California » — 
Washington 11 Total 687 





tributors of these scientific women. In fact, the 
five colleges—Vassar, Smith, Mount Holyoke, 
Wellesley and Bryn Mawr—together furnish 
25 per cent. of all the women listed. A third 
fact of interest concerning this first degree is 
that it was obtained in 61 per cent. of the cases 
from a privately endowed institution. The 
large state universities make a relatively slight 
contribution in proportion to their size. Why 
these conservative eastern “nunneries” should 
thus distinguish themselves over the western 
coeducational universities is not clear. It is 
not the writer’s impression (and she has had op- 
portunities to observe the work in both types of 
institution) that the teaching in the eastern 


girls’ colleges is better. Probably a number of 
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factors have operated. The students at Vassar, 
Smith, Bryn Mawr were fifteen or twenty years 
ago a group with a very different economic and 
social background as compared with the “coeds” 
of that time in the mid-west. These and other 
factors tended to make a select group intellec- 
tually. They more often had sufficient means 
to facilitate graduate work. 
The centers for grad 


They had fewer 
opportunities to marry. 
uate work were then largely in the East. In 
short, the writer doubts whether these eastern 
schools deserve any great credit for these facts 
—but the findings are of distinct interest. 
Now as to the graduate degrees held by these 
The type of graduate degree (a) is 
There are 128 who held no 


women. 
shown in Table V. 


TABLE V 


GRADUATE DEGREES HELD 


No further degree 128 
M.A. 14 
Ph.D. 492 
M.D. 35 
LL.D. 3 
D.L. 1 
Se.D. 14 

Total 687 





advanced degree. The outstanding degree is 
obviously the Ph.D. 

Another item of interest concerning this « 
gree is (b) the institutions in which it was 


} 


sC- 


TABLE VI 








INSTITUTIONS FROM WHICH FIVE OF MORE WOMEN 
RECEIVED AN ADVANCED DEGREE 


GRID senscsiaiassoinsnian 87 Minnesota 15 
Columbia . 80 Iowa 13 
Cornell 39 Radcliffe entie 11 
Yale 36 =©Clark eee 10 
Johns Hopkins 31 Stanford 10 
Bryn Mawr . 28 George Washington §& 
Pennsylvania 25 Ohio State 7 
California uum 22 Mount Holyoke 6 
Wisconsin . 19 Other institutions. 76 
Michigan ; 18 No. adv. degree 128 
Illinois 18 —_— 


Total 687 
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thin the last ten years. 





19, 1929] 


The following table shows the insti- 


nea. 


; from which five or more of these women 


ied their advanced degrees. Chicago and 
mbia alone contribute 30 per cent. of all 
ced degrees. 
appears at once that the list is very short. 
women tend to center in relatively few in- 
ons. Of the 559 holding an advanced de- 
153 received it in institutions listed above. 
he year in which the degree was obtained (c) 
be of some interest. The table below indi- 
that 128 of the women received their de- 


») 


vithin the last five years, and 225 of them 


TABLE VII 
YEAR IN WHICH ADVANCED DEGREE WAS 
OBTAINED* 
Within last 5 years 128 
From 6— 9 years ago 27 
10 14 ee ee RG 
se 15 19 ce sé 67 
20-24 ‘* <6 30 
| 95 29 ee ee OR 
34 ae ‘< 15 
Over 35 $6 $¢ 2 
4583 
es only those obtaining degrees from 
ns in which five or more such women had 


Only seventeen re- 


ved an advanced degree thirty or more years 


cializing are given below. 


t) Major Interest.—The subjects in which 
women in “American Men of Science” are 
These subjects 
identical with those listed for the investiga- 
s previously made, except that home eco- 
es and hygiene have been added as separate 
ps 

neluded under physiology, and home eco- 


The writer suspects that hygiene has 


mies more than likely under chemistry, in 


4 


The two chief fields of in- 
st appear to be botany and psychology, 
In fact, these 
subjects are the major interest of 52 per 
All three of these 
field of 


lous analyses. 
zoology as a close third. 


of all the women listed. 


ts are in the general biological 
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TABLE VIII 


MaJor Fievp or INTEREST or 687 AMERICAN 


WOMEN OF SCIENCE 


Anatomy 9 
Anthropology 18 
Astronomy 2 
Botany 122 
Chemistry 75 
Geology 20 
Home Economics 1] 
Hygiene 17 
Mathematics 
Pathology 19 
Physics 29 
Physiology 54 
Psychology 129 
Zoology 1] 
Total 687 


sure whether the 
these fields 


subje ts 


science. One can not be ope! 


are better in o1 
take to these 


to non-biological science. 


ings tor women 
more 


In the 


is very likely) 


whether women 


readily than 
case of psychology this situation 


due to the opportunities for women in this gen 


eral field, for as clinicians in school systems in 
many places a woman is preferred to a mat 
T ‘ ! : . id j ! 

he same explanation, however, could hardl; 


hold in the ease of botany and zoolo V 


TABLE IX 


SHOWING THE PRESENT OCCUPATIONAL 


AMERICAN WOMEN OF SCIENCE 
College president ] 
Dean 4 
Professor 115 
Associate professor 76 
Assistant professor G8 
Instructor 64 
Research 35 
Assistant 35 
Curator 2 
Fellow 4 

Total academic 434 
Position not in colleges 71 
No position 82 

Total 687 














5) Pr ] ) The I Pre T loc if yn 
these ( nd their professional status, 
+] } bod } 
case they are teaching, are presented in tables 
IX and X. There are 82 women who have 1 
present position , 171 are placed in laboratories 


and ¢clinies that have no connection with univer! 
sities; the remainin ¢ number—434—are teach 
ing in colleges or universities. Of the 434 who 
ire teaching, 294 are of professorial rank or 
better. This fact would indicate that these 
women were being reasonably successful in their 
teaching careers 

The list of institutions in which these women 
are located shows again the preponderance ol 
the privately endowed institution; 70 per cent 


ESENT LOCATION OF 1EF 434 WoMEN WHO I 
i IING FO oO I I | 
F \ OR Mo WOMED 4 D 

Columbia 23 
Smith 22 
Wellesley 22 
Califor1 2] 
Mount Holyoke 18 
Vassar 18 
Minnesota 14 
Johns Hopkins 10 
Chicago 8 
lowa . 
Bryn Mawr 7 
Cornell 7 
Wells 7 
Stanford 6 
New York University 6 
Wisconsin 5 
Harvard Medical 5 
Carnegie Institute 5 
G 7) 

217 
Miscellaneous 217 


schools. It 
suggests also that the five outstanding women’s 
East tend to absorb their own 


Thus there were previously shown 


of these positions are in endowed 


eolleges of the 
graduates. 
to be 25 per cent. of the women who graduated 
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. +} 
ve Colle Ss; Lwnel 


e are 20 per 


] 


cent. who are located there. Although the 


tual situation is not recorded, the writer sus- 


pects that many of the graduates returned to 


their mater, while many of the others 


aima 
simply exchanged one women’s college [Or an- 


other. Of all the 434 women, only 30 per cent. 
are located in state-supported universities. 
There is one other item of interest concerning 
these women. Seventy-two of the 687 are ma 
ried; of these seventy-two, thirty eight are mar- 
ried to men who are also in “American Men of 
Science.” From tacts already presented one 
would conclude that these scientific women cer- 
tainly do not tend to marry, inasmuch as the 
these women is forty-two and 


age ol 


median 


only seventy-two are married at present. It 

also appears that when these women do marry 

they are as likely as not to marry a man 

is also a scientist. 

There 

outstanding facts in this 
(a) The North Atlantic 


states produced 503—or 73 


(6) Summary. appear to be a few 
investigation : 

and North Central 
per cent.—of the 
“American Men of Sci- 


687 women listed in 


The 


numbers, are New York and Massachusetts. In 


ence.” most productive states, in gross 


Yroportion to population, the most productive 
pro} po} ] 

states are New Hampshire, Vermont and Khode 
Island. 


(b) The average age of the 687 women is 


torty-two. 

(c) These women usually received a B.A. for 
an undergraduate degree—and the greater pro- 
from the endowed women’s colleges of 


The typical advanced degree is th 


portion 
the East. 
Ph.D., which is obtained over half the time in 
Just half the advanced 


degrees have been obtained within the past ten 


an endowed institution. 


years. 

(d) The women show an overwhelming ma- 
jority interested in biological science. 

(e) Of the 687 women, 434 are teaching—2% 
with a rank of assistant professor or higher; 70 
per cent. of those teaching are located in en- 
dowed institutions. 


_ 


(f) Of the entire 687 women, only seventy- 


are married. 
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two—or 10 per cent. 








